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THE OHIO G. A. R. AND POLITICS FROM 1866 TO 1go0w.* 
By Epwarp Noyes 


The Grand Army of the Republic was founded in Illinois by 
Dr. B. F. Stephenson in early April, 1866, and its First National 
Encampment was held in Indianapolis in November of the same 
year under the direction of the founder. At the first meeting 
eleven departments were represented; two years later when the 
Second National Encampment was convened in Philadelphia, evi- 
dence of growth of the organization was noted in the fact that 
twenty-one departments sent delegates.’ 

The founding of the Ohio Department of the G. A. R. came 
shortly after that of the National Encampment. Because depart- 
ment records were lost or destroyed while being shipped yearly to 
the headquarters and residences of the various commanders, in- 
formation concerning the early life of the order is meager. In- 
deed, only one organized source outside newspaper accounts is 
available for the proceedings of the department encampments held 
in Ohio from 1867 up to and including 1880.” Because of the lack 
of records, the exact date on which General B. F. Potts was ap- 
pointed provisional commander of the Ohio Department is un- 
known as are the dates of the formation of the first Ohio posts. 
The roster for December, 1867, is said, however, to have assigned 
No. 1 to a post at Carrollton and No. 2 to one at Zanesville.® 

* This article is based upon two chapters from a doctoral dissertation written in 
1945 at the Ohio State University and entitled ‘“‘A History of the Grand Army of the 
Republic in Ohio from 1866 to .1900.” The emphasis is laid, however, upon the fourth 
chapter of the dissertation, ‘Politics and Preferment.”’ 

1 No meeting was held in 1867. See Robert B. Beath, History of the Grand Army 
of the Republic i York, 1888), 36 et passim. Hereafter this work will be cited as 
Beath, History of the G. A. R. 

2The work of Comrade T. D. McGillicuddy, Proceedings of the Annual and Semi- 
Annual Encampments of the Department of Ohio Grand Army of the Republic for the 
First Fourteen Years of Its Existence (Columbus, O., 1912) is the source to which 
teference is made, and which will be cited in this article hereafter as McGillicuddy, 
Proceedings. Prior to 1880, departmental Proceedings were not printed in permanent 
form, and McGillicuddy was forced to rely upon newspaper sources for his compilation. 
See The Ohio Soldier (Chillicothe, O.), Sept. 24, 1887, in substantiation of this point. 
McGillicuddy also published his work in scattered issues of The Ohio Soldier from Aug. 
27, 1887, to Aug. 18, 1888. 

8 (ea % Proceedings, 4; Beath, History of the G. A. R., 501-2: See also let- 
ter of R. B. Beath to J. E. Stewart, April 4, 1888, G. A. R. Correspondence, Archives 
of Adjutant General, State of Ohio, in the Department of Documents, Ohio State 


Archaeological and Historical Society Library. Hereafter material taken from this source 
will be cited as G. A. R. Correspondence. 
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Nor is an accurate statement of the Ohio membership avail- 
able for the early years, although in 1873 it was estimated that 
shortly after its founding the order had been 10,000 strong.* By 
the spring of 1869, when the Third National Encampment met at 
Cincinnati, membership in the Department of Ohio supposedly 
stood first in the nation with an estimated 30,000 adherents who 
belonged to 303 posts.® Yet almost over night a very serious 
decline in membership began, not only in G. A. R. groups in Ohio, 
but also in all parts of the United States as well. 

This loss of comrades tremendously weakened the Ohio G. 
A. R. throughout the seventies. Various reasons for the shrink- 
age in numbers were given by those interested. Among the more 
important were the following: the introduction in 1869 of a 
graded system of membership which created great dissatisfaction 
and led to desertion among the comrades; a leadership composed 
of ministers and physicians who stressed only the social aspects 
of the order; public suspicion toward the G. A. R. as a secret or- 
ganization ; the undue interest of the order in politics. Less im- 
portant reasons for the loss of strength were mentioned as fol- 
lows: the veterans’ lack of time and money to continue in the 
activities of the society; the disappointments, personal or political, 
of ambitious members; the failure of officials to discharge their 
duties correctly; the lack of information as to the true purposes 
of the order.® 

Whatever the reason for the loss of strength, only about 900 
members remained in the Ohio Department by 1870, while three 
years later there were only about 800. At this time there were 
only nineteen posts left of the once prosperous organization.’ By 
1875 the order in Ohio was even yet weaker and had come to be 
practically non-existent as in that year membership fell to less 
than 400, and only eight posts remained.® 

But brighter days were ahead with regard to the matter of 
membership. In 1877 a slight upswing in the number of both posts 

My es my at fog > Encampment of the Department of Ohio, 
G. A. R. Held at Zanesville, Ohio, January 30 and 31, 1884, 24. Hereafter these works 
will be cited as Proceedings of the . . . Encampment. 

® McGillicuddy, Proceedings, 130; Proceedings of the Eighteenth Encampment, 25. 


7 McGillicuddy, Proceedings, 4, 72. 
8 Ibid., 4; Proceedings of the Eighteenth Encampment, 24. 
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and comrades was reported.’ This recovery of strength gained 
gradual momentum until in January, 1880, there were twenty-four 
posts in the department with 1,167 comrades in good standing.’® 
With the opening of the eighties, a period of marked expansion 
and growth began. This lasted until 1890 when a peak figure of 
49,011 members in good standing was reached.'' To John S. 
Kountz, who became department commander in 1881, was due 
much of the credit for inaugurating the great prosperity which the 
society enjoyed during the decade. His remarkable achievement 
of adding over six thousand members to the Ohio Department in 
a single year won him the praise of the Commander-in-Chief of 
the National Encampment. On January 18, 1882, that officer 
wired Kountz as follows: “Hail to Ohio! The little child has 
become a giant. Your comrades of the whole country congratu- 
late you.” *? 

The expansion begun under the administration of Com- 
mander Kountz continued unfalteringly as the years passed. In 
1884, when the Eighteenth Encampment was meeting at Zanes- 
ville, it was reported that Grand Army posts had been organized 
in all Ohio counties except Guernsey and Noble.** Over seven 
hundred were established by 1890, and some posts in the larger 
cities such as Columbus, Cincinnati and Toledo contained several 
hundred members. In 1887, for example, J. C. McCoy Post, No. 
1, at Columbus reported 601 members in good standing..* By 
1889, the year in which the Twenty-Third Encampment met at 
Toledo, a membership of well over forty-three thousand for the 
department was reached, and the Ohio Department of the G. A. R. 
assumed the position of largest department in the National En- 
campment.*® 

Several factors contributed to the growth of the Ohio De- 
partment during the eighties. The society began to appear as the 
spokesman for the pension claims of Union veterans, at the same 

® McGillicuddy, Proceedings, 124. 

10 Tbid., 156. 

11 Proceedings of the Twenty-Fifth Encampment, 6, 106 (appendix). 
= Sroccaiings of tho Meghtaonth Rapatepenens, 31-2, 

14 Proceedings of the Twenty-First Encampment, 171. 


15 Proceedings of the Twenty-Third Encampment, 27, 199; E. F. Weigel to Josiah 
Holbrook, February 25, 1889, G. A. R. Correspondence. 
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time that it made strenuous efforts to care for indigent survivors 
of the war and their dependents and for the widows and orphans 
of those who had answered the last roll call. The order’s slogan 
of Fraternity, Charity and Loyalty was not a meaningless formula. 
Another very important reason for the expansion of the organiza- 
tion lay in the fact that during the early eighties a systematic 
scheme was inaugurated to obtain new followers by a program of 
education and solicitation among non-member Union veterans re- 
siding within the State. Social affairs such as Memorial Day 
activities and Grand Army gatherings in general also attracted 
members. The convening of the National Encampment in Co- 
lumbus in 1888 was probably responsible for a good share of the 
gain of almost five thousand comrades for the year because many 
joined the order under the spell of enthusiasm engendered by the 
anticipated event.’® 


After reaching its zenith in 1890, however, the’ Department of 
Ohio began almost at once to lose large numbers of comrades. 
This decline continued unchecked throughout the nineties and has 
so continued with but little change to the present day. In 1891, 
membership was reported at 46,6257 nearly four thousand less 
than the all-time high figure reported only a year before. At the 
close of 1895, a following of 36,293 was reported;!* by 1900, 
membership in good standing had fallen to 27,031.'® 


As the years passed, the Grand Army comrades in Ohio came 
to realize that the organization to which they belonged was no 
longer capable of maintaining its strength. Losses by suspen- 
sions, disinterest, and death were thinning the ranks, while non- 
member veterans eligible for membership were also growing fewer 
in number. Formation of posts in small towns and isolated com- 
munities was no longer encouraged, and the consolidation of 
posts, which were diminishing in size in the larger towns and 
cities, was urged throughout the order. Recruiting continued, it 


16 For statistical comment, see Proceedings of the Twenty-Second Encampment, 33; 
Proceedings of the Twenty-Third Encampment, 41. For the enthusiastic attitude toward 
the Grand Army and recruiting, see H. L. Curtis to J. W. O’Neall, July 21, 1888; C. 
W. Chase to J. W. O’Neall, July 25, 1888; W. C. Cook to J. W. O’Neall, Aug. 2, 
1888, G. A. R. Correspondence. 

17 Proceedings of the Twenty-Sixth Encampment, 82. 

18 Proceedings of the Thirtieth Encampment, 49. 

19 Proceedings of the Thirty-Fourth Encampment, 77. 
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is true, but losses were outstripping gains.°° Letters to Depart- 
ment Headquarters reflect the sorry condition of affairs existing 
in some of the Grand Army posts during this period. “The near- 
est I can come to it is that nobody cares,” wrote a comrade in one 
letter after stating in another that he was the only man in his post 
to pay his dues for the year past.*! 

It should not be assumed that because members were falling 
away from the G. A. R. during the last decade of the nineteenth 
century the order in Ohio was. defunct or impotent. Quite the 
contrary was true. Ohioans of the period still anticipated 
campfires and encampments in scores of communities where life 
did not offer social activities on the scale of later times. Officers 
and comrades of the society were feted and eulogized by the cit- 
izenry for their part in a war still vivid in the memories of mil- 
lions of Americans, and visits of department officials were occa- 
sions of no little significance for posts and communities through- 
out the State. The passage of time was beginning to tell on the 
vitality of the society, however, and by the turn of the century it 
was ceasing to be the powerful force it had been a dozen years 
earlier. 

It was during the height of its prosperity and expansion that 
the G. A. R. in Ohio gave greatest evidence of interest and activ- 
ity in politics. Ostensibly, the order was, in accordance with 
stipulations laid down in the Grand Army Rules and Regulations, 
non-political in character. Article XI, Chapter 5 of the Rules 
and Regulations listed specific prohibitions upon the discussion of 
partisan questions at any of the meetings of the society, upon the 
use of the organization for political purposes, and upon political 
activity on the part of the membership.?? To political activities 


within the organization, such as those involved in the selection of 
department or post officials, these principles did not apply. 


20 Proceedings of the Twenty-Fifth Encampment, 10-11; Proceedings of the Twenty- 
Seventh Encampment, 55, 56; Proceedings of the Twenty-Eighth Encampment, 62-63, 
177; Proceedings of the Twenty-Ninth Encampment, 47; Proceedings of the Thirtieth 
Encampment, 42, 49-50, 62; Proceedings of the Thirty-First Encampment, 59, 64; D. G. 
Smith. - H. H. Nut [E. E. Nutt], Oct. 4, 1894, G. A. R. Correspondence. 

H. yy to T. B. Marshall, July 30 and Aug. 2, 1894, G. A. R. Correspond- 
ence, ~ other letters descriptive of the same conditions, see Noah Wehrly to E. E. 
Nutt, Dec. 24, 1894; W. F. Flick to T. B. Marshall, Jan. 15, 1895; Edward Lee to E 
E. Nutt, Feb. 15, 1895, ibid. 

22 Rules and Regulations of the Grand Army of the Republic . . . (n.p., n.d.), 
Robert B. Beath, The Grand Army Blue Book... ( Philadelphia, 1888), 115. Mow. 
after this work will be cited as Beath, Blue Book. 
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In many instances, there is no doubt that comrades sought 
earnestly to abide by the rulings listed. Many times, during the 
course of department gatherings, objections were made when a 
question under discussion became related to politics or political 
figures. The interest shown, however, by the G. A. R. in such 
issues as pension matters or the southern question made it almost 
inevitable that the comrades align themselves with the political 
party which favored their views. Indirectly related to external 
political activity was the intra-departmental political activity. 
Candidates whose views upon vital issues coincided with those of 
the comrades were more likely to succeed in obtaining depart- 
mental offices. Sometimes, the contests for such places were 
keen, and more than one member secured places of influence either 
in governmental positions or in the Grand Army itself by playing 
politics. 

Mention has been made of the harmful effect of Grand Army 
participation in political activity during the early years of the 
society’s existence. The question arises as to why the same effects 
did not result from later political activities on the part of the 
organization. It might be suggested that, in their maturer years, 
the comrades adopted more skillful techniques in securing their 
objects. For example, the Grand Army Pension Committee was 
a permanent body which worked steadily toward a satisfactory 
solution of one of the veterans’ most urgent needs. Furthermore, 
the election of Grand Army members to prominent political po- 
sitions helped to attract membership, since it seemed to the aver- 
age veteran that with “his men” in office desired objectives would 
be more certain of attainment. The restoration of white control 
in the South and the political activity of ex-Confederates also 
probably strengthened the G. A. R., for the organization seemed 
a sort of political bulwark against “rebel rule.” In addition, it 
was but natural that the middle-aged comrade would show more 
interest in public affairs and positions of influence during the 
eighties and nineties than did the youthful veteran during the 
sixties and seventies. With these suggestions in mind, one can 
see why the Grand Army feasted upon politics without injury 
during the later period. 
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It would be a lengthy task to list the names of Grand Army 
members in Ohio who at some time in their lives held either major 
or minor positions in governmental affairs of the State or the na- 
tion. It would be equally fruitless to list the number of occasions 
on which Grand Army leaders in Ohio denied the existence of 
political activity on the part of the society or its members in meet- 
ings of the organization. At the First Encampment held at Colum- 
bus in 1867 such a stand was taken.** In Igoo, the same view 
was expressed at the Thirty-fourth Encampment.** The cor- 
respondence of the Ohio Department also contains much proof 
of the order’s unwillingness to participate in politics.** Upon the 
election of Harrison to the Presidency in 1888, a suggested visit 
of an Ohio G. A. R. delegation to the President-elect resulted in 
a flood of letters which went from official to official and which, 
for the most part, disapproved of the project. The project was 
dropped since it was felt by those involved that such a visit would 
bring more criticism upon the Grand Army than that which 
already was falling upon it because of its alleged political activ- 
ity. 

It was but natural that prominent political leaders such as 
Hayes, McKinley and Foraker—to mention only a few—should 
be considered by the comrades in Ohio as being their truest 
friends. These men had been soldiers, and it was felt by the 
comrades that they regarded issues of interest to the veterans 
from the same viewpoint as that of the ordinary comrade. It 
must be remembered, however, that such political leaders were 
powerful figures who owed much to their Grand Army following 
and its influence in vote-getting. Just how many votes the Grand 
Army in Ohio could deliver is, for obvious reasons, a matter im- 


23 McGillicuddy, Proceedings, 9 
24 Proceedings of the Thirty-Fourth Encampment, 131, 183. 
2 J. W. Byron to J. W. O’Neall, Jan. 19, 1889; Albert Norris to J. W. O’Neall, 
oy 24, 1888, and Jan. 1, 1889; W. F. Pearis to Josiah Holbrook, Sept. 18, 1888, 
A. R. Correspondence. See also Josiah Holbrook to W. F. Pearis, Oct. 4, 1888, 
8G. A. R. Letter Book, 1888-1890,” 373; J. W. O’Neall to Albert Norris, Jan. 4 and 
12, 1889, ibid., 888-889, 982; T. B. Marshall to W. S. Merchant, April 26, 1895, “G. 
A. R. Letter Book, 1894-1895,” 120-121; E. E. Nutt to W. S. Merchant, ibid., 123. 
we tg) T. Raper to J. W. O’Neall, Nov. 19, 1888; H. U. Johnson to J. W. 
O’Neall, Nov. 19, 1888; H. P. Lloyd to J. W. O’Neall, Nov. 19, 1888; R. A. Pinn to 
. W. O’Neall, Nov. 20, 1888; M. D. Leggett to James Barnett, Nov. 20, 1888; J. S. 
ountz to J. W. O’Neall, Nov. 20, 1888; J. W. Chapin to J. W. O’Neall, Nov. 21, 
1888; P. H. Dowling to J. W. O’Neall, Nov. 25, 1888; A. L. Conger to J. W. O'Neall, 
Nov. 26, 1888; J. Warren Keifer to J. W. O’Neall, Nov. 28, 1888; D. M. Barrett to 
J. W. O’Neall. Dec. 13, 1888, G. A. R. Correspondence. 
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possible to determine. It is of interest to note, however, that Asa 
Bushnell, when he spoke before the Thirtieth Encampment at 
Columbus in 1896, gave the comrades of the Ohio Department 
the credit for his election to the governorship.”" 

It is a matter of common knowledge that the Grand Army 
tavored the Republican party, the party which had “won the war 
and saved the Union.” It stood for things dear to the heart and 
mind of the soldier. John Raper, who edited and published The 
Ohio Soldier stated that he could not understand how a soldier 
could be other than a Republican.*® One authority of the period, 
in speaking of the Republican party and the attitude toward it on 
the part of so many northerners, says that the party was 
an institution like those Emerson speaks of in his essay on Politics, rooted 
like oak trees in the center around which men group themselves as best 
they can. It was a fundamental and self-evident thing, . . . It was elemental, 
. .. It was a synonym for patriotism, another name for the nation. It was 
inconceivable that any self-respecting person should be a Democrat.” 

It must not be assumed, however, that every comrade in the 
Ohio Department was a Republican. The organization was large, 
and many Democrats belonged to it. Yet they were, on the whole, 
a definite minority. Seldom was it that a Democrat was elected 
to the office of department commander. P. H. Dowling who was 
one of these few was mentioned by a Steubenville journal as “a 
Democrat of the rock-ribbed sort.’’*° Occasionally, John Raper 
accorded a popular Democratic figure in Ohio a complimentary 
remark,*! but enough has been said to make it clear that such 
occasions were infrequent. 

Because the South adhered to the Democratic party, the 
Grand Army generally regarded the Democrats in the North in 
much the same way as it did the ex-Confederates in the South. 
When the campaign of 1876 was under way, it was a common 
belief that if the Democracy should win, the South would come 
back into power. This view was held by Rutherford B. Hayes, 
Republican presidential candidate.*? The Republicans charged 


27 Proceedings of the Thirtieth Encampment, 79. 

% August 20, 1887. 

2 Brand Whitlock, Forty Years of It (New York, 1914), 27-8. 

30 Steubenville Weekly Gazette, May 1, 1891. 

81 The Ohio Soldier, Aug. 20, 1887, and July 14, 1888. 

82 Clifford H. Moore, ‘‘Ohio in National Politics, 1865-1896,” Ohio Archaeological 
and Historical Society Publications, XXXVII, 304. See also Rutherford B. Hayes to 
Carl Schurz, Aug. 9, 1876, Speeches, Correspondence and Political Papers of Carl 
Schurz, edited by Frederic Bancroft CNew York, 1913), III, 284-285. 
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during the campaign that southerners and northern Democrats 
were still public enemies who should be met at the polls in the 
same spirit as they were on the battlefield; that the whites of the 
South were bloodthirsty men who delighted in the slaughter of 
Negroes, and who should therefore in the interests of humanity 
be kept from political power.** A student of the period states 
with regard to the 1876 campaign 

To vote for Tilden, according to Ohio Republicans, was to repudiate every 
northern veteran, to give approval to secession and nullification, and to 
applaud a thorough-going villain. The “Bloody Shirt,” patriotism, the 


G. A. R. and Republicanism allied themselves to defeat the Democratic 
party.* 


A portion of this statement is, however, open to question. In 


1876 the Grand Army was nearly defunct although it did portray 
the veterans’ views. 


Hayes was elected with a clouded title and began to pursue 
the moderate and conciliatory policy toward the South for which 
he is well remembered. The efforts of the President did much 
to restore the South to its former status, but they were not re- 
ceived with enthusiasm within Republican ranks in Ohio.* 


The attitude of distrust toward the South continued after 
Hayes’s election. In 1878, General Sherman, who was always 
regarded with personal affection by the Ohio comrades, wrote 
that he was fearful that 
unless the Union men of the North are careful, the Southern Democracy will 


govern. . . whilst Mr. Lincoln and those of us who fought will be regarded 
and treated as traitors.” 


Sherman noted with uneasiness the tendency of ex-Confederates 
in Congress to assume a belligerent attitude toward the govern- 
ment when speaking of war issues. This, he asserted, was trea- 
son.** Furthermore, the Democratic South was accused by Wil- 
liam McKinley in 1880 of conducting its elections unfairly. By 
way of contrast, McKinley defended the record of the Repub- 


83 ‘The Week,” Nation (New York), XXIII (Nov. 9, 1876), 

% Philip D. Jordan, Ohio ae of Age, 1873-1900, “= Wiitke, nn The History 
of the State of Ohio (Columbus, O., 1941-44), V (1943), 5 

85 Moore, ‘“‘Ohio in National Politics,” 304-5 

36M. A. DeWolfe Howe, Home Letters of General Sherman (New York, 1909), 
387-8, W. T. Sherman to Mrs. Sherman, Aug. 1, 1878. Hereafter this work will be 
cited as Howe, Sherman’s Home Letters. Sherman was not a member of the Ohio De- 
———. 
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lican party in glowing terms although he ignored completely the 
scandals of Grant’s administration.** 

A few years later, upon Cleveland’s election in 1884, Gen- 
eral Sherman found occasion to express the view that the Repub- 
licans had been too liberal with the South by giving the freed 
Negroes the ballot on the theory the freedmen would all be Re- 
publicans. This action, according to the popular general, simply 
increased the southern vote with the result that the former enemy 
aided by some Democratic northern states had regained political 
control of the nation. Said Sherman, “With Mr. Lincoln disap- 
peared the wisdom and shrewdness of the Republicans.”*® Gov- 
ernor Foraker shared Sherman’s view when he asserted that the 
pressure of southern whites upon the black vote had elected Cleve- 
land fraudulently. Foraker stated that the Republicans asked no 
more than that every man should be allowed to vote as he chose, 
and in doing so, the party did not wish to “keep alive any of the 
hatreds of the war.’’*° 

Governor Foraker was partly responsible, however, for one 
of the most incendiary incidents to occur in the history of the 

A. R. with respect to politics and the South. The order of 
President Cleveland to Adjutant-General R. C. Drum to return 
certain Union and Confederate battle flags stored in the base- 
ment of the War Department to the various states to which they 
belonged, if desired, evoked a storm of protest from the Grand 
Army with Governor Foraker sounding the key note. Foraker 
was a keen and bitter critic of the Confederacy and the Demo- 
crats. The battle-flag proposal gave him a golden opportunity 
to assail his political opponents and—those regarded as the ene- 
mies of the Grand Army. 

Technically, the battle flags in question belonged to the United 
States government, and were not subject to disposition of any 
sort without legislative action on the part of Congress.** It has 

38 Joseph P. Smith, Speeches and Addresses of William McKinley ... (New York, 
1893), 58-61, “Crimes Against the Ballot.” Hereafter this work will be cited as Smith, 
Speeches of McKinley. 

39 Howe,  aomemee s Home Letters, 392, letter of W. T. Sherman to Mrs. Sherman, 
ie oy” B Fe Foraker, “The Return of the Republican Party,” Forum (New York), III 
(Aug. 1887), 548. 

41 Allan Nevins, Grover Cleveland, A Study in Courage (New York, 1932), 332, 
334. Hereafter this work will be cited as Nevins, Cleveland. See also Robert McElroy, 


Grover Cleveland, The Man and the Statesman, An Authorized Biography (New York, 
1923), I, 202-3, 206. Hereafter this work will be cited as McElroy, Cleveland. 
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been asserted that the order applied also to captured Confederate 
flags in the custody of loyal states. At least Foraker declared 
that Washington newspapers so interpreted it.** Cleveland’s let- 
ter of revocation of the order to return the flags, however, men- 
tions only those flags which were in the basement of the War 
Department.** Mrs. Foraker also asserts that the order applied 
only to those flags mentioned by the President.** 

Nevertheless, feeling ran high in Ohio. Comrades seemed 
to think that the Confederate battle flags stored in the State 
House at Columbus were to be returned to the southern states 
to which they belonged. On June 15, 1887, Comrade Erskine 
Carson of Hillsboro, Ohio, sent the following telegram to Gov- 
ernor Foraker: “The old soldiers at Hillsboro hope you will not 
give up any captured rebel flags in the State House at Columbus. 
Intense feeling here among the boys who wore the blue.” Foraker 
replied: “No Rebel flags will be surrendered while I am Gov- 
ernor.”** 


At once, Ohio Grand Army posts sprang to the support of 
Foraker’s message,*® which earned for him the title of “Fire- 
Alarm Foraker.”** Many Ohio comrades penned their approval 
of his stand. One such member wrote that Cleveland “can’t send 
the Rebel Flag I help’d capture at Shilo back,”** while another, 
likening Foraker’s action to a storm which broke up a baseball 
game concluded by stating, “I guess he (Grover) won't play with 
the ‘Dirty Rags’ any more.”*® Hardly a member objected to the 
governor’s stand.*° 


42 Earl Ray Beck, ‘“‘The Political Career of Joseph Benson Foraker,’’ Ph.D. Thesis, 
Ohio State University, 1942, 71. Hereafter this work will be cited as Beck, ‘‘Foraker.”’ 
See also Foraker, Notes of a Busy Life (Cincinnati, 1917), I, 240. Hereafter this work 
will be cited as Foraker, Notes. 

43 McElroy, Cleveland, I, 207, letter of Grover Cleveland to the Secretary of War, 
June 15, 1887. 

#4 Julia B. Foraker, I Would Live It Again (New York, 1932), 102. 

4 Foraker, Notes, I, 242 and opposite. 

4 Resolutions of Eugene Reynolds Post at Bellefontaine, Ohio, undated; Resolu- 
tion of Middleport Post, No. 125, to D. C. Putnam, June 27, 1887; Resolutions of 
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It should be borne in mind that Foraker’s telegram, ‘No 
Rebel flags will be surrendered while I am Governor,” was sent 
to an Ohio comrade as stated, not, as a recent student of the period 
asserts, to President Cleveland.*! Copies of a lithograph made 
for sale by Carson appear in easily available sources and will sub- 
stantiate the point made.*? 

Carson’s pictures of the telegrams with the American flag 
and the Grand Army emblem in the background sold for ten cents 
each with-“liberal discounts” on orders of one hundred or more. 
“It is a souvenir of the second great uprising of the patriotic 
people of this country ... ,” said Carson.®* The lithographs fig- 
ured as a popular feature of the 1887 campaign in Ohio when 
Foraker was a candidate for reelection. 


The Republicans gained much in the way of political profits 
from Foraker’s doughty stand on the flag issue.*® President 
Cleveland, who had discovered meanwhile that the flags really 
were subject to legislative action, recalled his order returning 
them to the several states on June 16, 1887.°° It seemed to many, 
however, that the President’s action came as a result of the storm 
raised by Foraker and other Grand Army figures. Indeed For- 
aker claimed Cleveland “quailed like a whipped spaniel” when the 
order was revoked.*” As far as Foraker’s inflammatory telegram 
of June 15, 1887, is concerned, it can readily be seen that it is 
extremely doubtful that any relationship could possibly exist be- 
tween this document and Cleveland’s letter of revocation of the 
return order since each was written at so nearly the same time. 


The relations between Cleveland and Foraker as well as 
between Cleveland and the Grand Army in Ohio (and everywhere 
else in the United States, for that matter) were further strained 


51 Jordan, Ohio Comes of Age, 1873-1900, 297. 

52 Foraker, Notes, I, opposite 242; The Ohio Soldier, Sept. 17, 1887. 

53 Announcement of Erskine Carson, undated, G. A. R. Cofrespondence. 

54 Foraker, Notes, I, 242. 

55 Beck, “Foraker,” 72. 
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Letters of Grover Cleveland, 1850-1908 (New York, 1933), 142. McElroy states the 
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St Joseph B. Foraker, Speeches .. . , 1869-1893 (n.p., n.d.), I, 97-99, “Speech of 
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by events more or less closely related to the battle flag incident. 
While attending the celebration in Philadelphia on the centennial 
of the drafting of the Constitution, Governor and Mrs. Foraker 
were allegedly “snubbed” by the youthful wife of the President. 
The story ran to the effect that Mrs. Cleveland, whom General 
Sherman referred to as a “well-bred” person without a “false 
pride of official position,’** did not greet the Ohio governor and 
his wife. It was thought by many that the President’s wife acted 
as she did because of the part played by Foraker in the battle 
flags trouble a few months before.®°® Mrs. Foraker claims that 
the unfriendly attitude of Mrs. Cleveland cost her husband many 
votes when he ran for reelection the next year.°° Foraker him- 
self merely refers to the incident as a matter of newspaper gos- 
sip." In Ohio, a Democratic organ of Pike County said of the 
matter : 

Republicans are raising a great howl because their cranky governor took 


his wife to Philadelphia to have her insulted by the President’s wife and she 
got just what she went after, a good old fasioned [sic] Democratic snub.” 


In August, 1887, another event occurred which further em- 
broiled the Chief Executive and Ohio Grand Army figures. A 
reunion of the Army of West Virginia composed of troops from 
that state and Ohio and Pennsylvania was held at Wheeling. 
When marching columns of the old soldiers reached a banner 
flung across the route of the parade and inscribed “God Bless 
- Our President, Commander-in-Chief of our Army and Navy,” 
Grand Army posts in attendance folded or trailed their colors 
and marched around the banner. The final upshot of this action 
was a violent political quarrel between Governor Foraker of Ohio 
and Governor Wilson of West Virginia. William H. Gibson, the 
popular Grand Army orator, also contributed some remarks. 
Foraker, according to a journalistic account, made the “fur fly.” 
When Governor Wilson of West Virginia stated that he was too 
young to enlist in the war Foraker reminded the crowd that the 
West Virginian was four years older than he and could have 

58 W. T. Sherman to Mrs. Sherman, June 5, 1887. Howe, Sherman’s Home Let- 
er, & Nevins, Cleveland, 334. 
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taken part in thirteen battles of the war before he had reached 
nineteen.** 


The effect of such remarks upon an excited audience was 
naturally tremendous. Foraker, beyond the shadow of a doubt 
further endeared himself to the veterans and the Republicans, 
but not so to the Democrats. John Jones, editor of the Waverly 
ll’atchman said of him, “Let the lunatic rant.” Gibson, who had 
taken a part in the debate as previously mentioned, was spoken 
of as “that rampant radical howler... (who in 1855 narrowly 
escaped being SENT TO THE PENITENTIARY, for complic- 
ity in robbing the State Treasury of Ohio of Half-a-Million Dol- 
lars).”** Gibson was no lover of Grover Cleveland. At his 
funeral obsequies, testimonial was given to Gibson’s optimistic 
spirit by the speaker who quoted one of the general’s remarks to the 
effect that “man, from Adam to Grover Cleveland, was ever get- 
ting better.’”’®* 

In September, 1887, the National Encampment of the Grand 
Army was to be held in St. Louis. President Cleveland had been 
invited to attend the meeting, but according to one authority, he 
deemed it wise to withdraw his letter of acceptance after the 
Wheeling episode owing to the fact that he feared the dignity of 
the presidential office might be impaired by some untoward inci- 
dent. At least one Ohio comrade defended the President and 
declared his intention to Department Headquarters of not attend- 
ing the gathering because of the attacks on Cleveland. For- 
aker, on the other hand, was advised by prominent Ohio comrades 
of the Grand Army not to attend the St. Louis meeting because 
they felt that it was possible that Democrats and “cranks” who 
might be in attendance would embarrass him there.** 

A further unpleasant turn occurred in the relationship be- 
tween Foraker and the President with the Grand Army in the 
e : Foraker, Notes, I, 272-277, quoting Cadiz (Ohio) Republican. See also Nevins, 
we Watchman, Sept. 1 and 8, 1887. For a discussion of Gibson's difficul- 
ties mentioned by Editor Jones see David Dwight Bigger, Ohio’s Silver-Tongued Orator. 
Life and Speeches of General William H. Gibson (Dayton, O., 1901), 274-283. Here- 
after this work will be cited as Bigger, Gibson. . 
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background, when the Ohio governor asserted that his invitation 

to Cleveland to stop off in Ohio while en route to the St. Louis 

encampment had been “snubbed.’’ The reason given for this 

was that it was alleged Foraker had called Cleveland a dog. Said 
Foraker of this charge 

I never said any such a thing. I never thought of calling him a dog. 

. The truth of the matter is, I never had an idea he was a dog (laughter). 


and notwithstanding all that has been said, I don’t believe even yet that he 
is a dog. (Laughter and applause. )™ 


Foraker also found occasion to criticize Cleveland’s failure 
to speak at a Gettysburg celebration, and his going fishing on 
Memorial Day in 1887. Cleveland’s personal courage was 
maligned, too, and his friendship for “old Jake Thompson,” a 
political figure of bygone years who planned during the Civil War 
to scatter clothing worn by victims of yellow fever among north- 
erners, was excoriated.“® As an indication of the frenzied feel- 
ing aroused by Foraker, Brand Whitlock states that during this 
period a newspaper acquaintance would end an account of one 
of Foraker’s speeches with the comment: “Then the audience 
rushed out to get the latest news of the battle of Gettysburg.” 


Cleveland and Foraker each received a considerable amount 
of attention from newspapers in Ohio. When Cleveland did not 
attend the National Encampment held at Columbus in 1888, a 
Cincinnati organ circulated the story that someone, upon the 
notification of the President’s absence, asked, “Why didn’t he 
send a substitute?” The reference was, of course, to Cleveland’s 
having hired a substitute to serve in his stead during the Civil 
War.*? The official publication of the Ohio Department asserted 
that Cleveland and his wife would not attend a Cincinnati cen- 
tennial celebration in 1888 because Foraker was one of the di- 
rectors of the event. At Chillicothe, John Raper penned this 
comment, “Grover is afraid of our Ben, and Frankie [ Mrs. 
Cleveland] is mad at him. They do not slide on the same cellar 
door.”** Raper also accused Cleveland of “snubbing” General 


oa of Ohio,”’ Foraker, Speeches, 1869-1893, I, 139-41. 

71 Whitlock, Forty Years of It, 47. 

72 Cincinnati Commercial Gazette, Sept. 13, 1888. 

73 The Ohio Soldier, June 9, 1888; Reper was just as unfriendly to Cleveland 
during the 1892 campaign. See ibid., Oct. 8, Oct. 22, and Nov. 19, 1892. 
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Lucius Fairchild while visiting Madison, Wisconsin.** Fairchild 
had participated in the battle flags incident by issuing an inflam- 
matory statement for which he had become known as “Fairchild 
of the three palsies.”*° Furthermore, Raper continued to attack 
Cleveland’s attitude toward pensions and other emoluments for 
the old soldiers by offering remarks to the effect that the Presi- 
dent had kept the veterans out of places of profit and that the 
old soldiers could expect only what Cleveland might be “con- 
strained to yield as a matter of selfish policy.”’”* 

On the other hand, Foraker had his detractors. The Wa- 
verly Watchman indulged in what today would be considered an 
extremely vicious attack on the governor, the Republicans and 
the Grand Army. Foraker was spoken of by the editor as a boy 
who “wanted to get up a racket with somebody so as to... blow 
his bazoo and empty himself of a little more filth.”’" It was 
charged further that “his littleness, j. b. foraker,”** might be a 
success as a dairy maid “if he could resist the temptation to keep 
his foot out of the milk.””° A low point in the depths of this 
execration was reached with this statement: 


In November they intend to skin Foraker and to stuff him with oats and 
place him in the State House yard as a standing monument of what may be 
accomplished in this world by a monumental liar and a brass mounted dema- 
gogue.” 


Furthermore, the editor of the Pike County journal spoke 
very unfavorably of Foraker’s article, “The Return of the Re- 
publican Party,” published in the Forum, which expounded the 
virtues of the party and outlined what the governor considered a 
safe policy to be pursued toward the South. Jones stated the 


article resembled a “rambling stump” speech which would have 
been pitched into the waste basket had it been contributed by a 
private citizen.* 

Raper and Jones also engaged in a journalistic struggle con- 
cerning the Grand Army and politics. Since Waverly and Chilli- 


74 Thid., Oct. 20, 1887. 

75 Nevins, Cleveland, 333. 
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cothe, the places where the two organs were published, are less 
than twenty miles apart, the journalists were able to fire their 
guns at close range. Raper was forced to deny Jones’s charges 
that the Grand Army had been turned into a political machine for 
the use of the Republican party and that the systematic way in 
which the President was held up to the comrades as a “rebel in 
disguise” showed clearly that the Grand Army was to be the tool 
of the Republicans in the presidential campaign of 1888.** When 
Raper stated that his paper was not political in character,** Jones 
accused him of insincerity. Said the Pike Countian of Raper: 


It seems his unbounded love and admiration for the g.o.p. would not 
permit him to remain silent in regard to the important fact that he was a 
Republican and he could not see how any Union soldier co’d well be any- 
thing else.™ 


Jones asserted also that because Democrats were leaving the 
Grand Army “by thousands” the society was becoming in name 
what it had always been in fact, an annex to the Republican 
party.*° 

The Watchman was wrong, however, about the loss of mem- 
bership. The Ohio Department at this time was increasing, not 
decreasing, in size. A comrade writing from Barnesville to De- 
partment Commander O’Neall ridiculed the assertion that Demo- 
crats were leaving the society. Said he, “Those small creatures 
who never possessed the nerve to shoulder a musket,’ might 
spread such reports but they were nevertheless untrue.*® 

Such was the state of affairs with regard to the Grand Army 
in Ohio and politics prior to the election of Benjamin Harrison 
to the Presidency in 1888. One authority, in speaking of the 
political activities of Ohio’s Foraker, states that the period was 
colored by events and actions that fired “a blazing spirit of pa- 
triotism and Republicanism that filled the minds of the people 
who listened and then voted.’’** It is of interest to note, how- 
ever, that at least one leading Republican of the times did not 
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approve entirely of the governor’s course. Foraker was very 
much surprised to learn after Hayes’s death that the former 
President of the United States regarded him as a party boss and 
an unscrupulous one besides.** On the other hand, Hayes 
thought well of Cleveland.*® 

While the presidential campaign of 1888 was in progress, the 
National Encampment of the Grand Army met in Columbus in 
September. At this gathering an incident occurred which 
showed clearly the attitude of the Grand Army toward politics 
and political parties. At the same time it was demonstrated that 
the Grand Army did not take too seriously Article XI, Chapter 5 
of the Rules and Regulations when its own interests were in- 
volved. 

During the course of the parade of the comrades, many fans 
were to be seen in the march carrying the picture of Harrison. 
Among the party reviewing the parade was former Senator Allen 
G. Thurman of Ohio, the vice-presidential candidate on the 
Democratic ticket. Thurman, upon seeing the great numbers 
of fans bearing the picture of the Republican presidential candi- 
date, became incensed and left the stand with the statement that 
the encampment was nothing “but a damned Republican mass 
meeting.” Because of this unpleasant turn of events, William H. 
Gibson afterwards spoke to the comrades and cautioned them to 
leave their politics at home. “But, my comrades,” said Gibson, 
“if on such an occasion as this you should happen so far to forget 
yourselves as to ‘holler’ for anybody, be sure that you ‘holler’ for 
Harrison.’®® Gibson’s remarks, of course, detracted not a whit 
from Harrison’s support. Indeed, it may be presumed that the 
reverse was true. It might be of interest to mention that several 
years later Asa Bushnell used Gibson’s quip in connection with 
McKinley's campaign in May, 1896." 








88 Foraker, Notes, I, 422 et seq. See also, Charles Richard Williams, ed., Diary 
and Letters of Rutherford Birchard Hayes, Nineteenth President of the United States 
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The presidential election of 1888 was marked by an extreme 
interest on the part of the Grand Army in pensions. Cleveland 
had defeated the hopes of the veterans by his disapproval of the 
Disability Act and many of the veterans were antagonistic 
toward him because of his vetoes of private pension ‘bills. Cleve- 
land’s stand with regard to observance of strictest honesty in 
granting pensions was applauded by some, deprecated by others. 
John Raper, in his Grand Army publication, presented the pen- 
sion planks of the Democratic party in 1888 as follows: 


O O O O O O O Oo O Oo Oo O O O 
oO oO O oO oO O Oo Oo oO 
O O O O O O oO 0 Oo 
O O 0 O O oO O 
oO 0 O 0 oO 
O 0 0 
O 0°? 


Sounding the pension note, the Grand Army editor hailed Harri- 
son on the other hand as “a great hearted, liberal comrade,” on 
whose .election depended “the fate of thousands of poor people 
not rewarded by the government.”®* 


A Harrison victory was regarded by most of the Ohio com- 
rades as something which would bring personal satisfaction not 
only with regard to pensions, but also by sweeping from office a 
group of men who were regarded as champions of the Confed- 
eracy. When Harrison was elected, a spirit of jubilation swept 
through the ranks of the Ohio G. A. R. Letters written-to De- 
partment Headquarters show clearly this spirit. For example, in 
a letter concerning the extension of Department Commander 
O’Neall’s railroad pass, the correspondent ended with, “Hurrah 
for Harrison.”** Another comrade wrote: 


I suppose every loyal citizen has a heart full and running over with joy. the 
victory is grand. the country is safe, and the old vets have a friend to 
ocupie [sic] the chair of the nation. Glory be to God on high. peace and 
good will to the Republican party.” 


%2 The Ohio Cueto, > 16, 1888. 

% Tbid., June 30, 

%D. S. Wilder h “7 Sw. O’Neall, Nov. 9, 1888, G. A. R. Correspondence. 
% M. B. Wells to J. W. O’Neall, Nov. 9, 1888, ibid. 
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From a Grand Army comrade in far away Texas came a let- 
ter to Ohio which expressed satisfaction over the election of 
Harrison as “the grandest victory ever achieved since the late 
war ... ... hurrah again & again for the Solid North, and a 
broken South.’ 


Upon Harrison’s election a deluge of appeals for letters of 
recommendation from job hunters all over the country descended 
upon the officials of the Department of Ohio. Department Com- 
mander J. W. O’Neall was, of course, the most sought after. 
Some of the letters contained long lists of other persons who had 
offered testimonial to the ability of the office-seeker. Others 
stressed the friendship held by the writers with prominent public 
figures as an inducement for the department official whose rec- 
ommendation was sought. Many of the applicants were quite 
particular as to the kind of position acceptable. Most of these 
requests for recommendations from the pen of the department 
commander or some other high-ranking department official em- 
phasized war records, Grand Army service, political leanings and 
the lack of these qualities on the part of competitors. 


In a circular letter addressed to the commander of the Ohio 
Department, an applicant for an appointment as Superintendent 
of the Railway Mail Service for the division embracing the states 
of Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky and Tennessee, requested recom- 
mendations. Stating that he was removed from the Railway 
Mail Service in November of 1888 for using his “voice and vote” 
for Harrison, the correspondent listed an entire page of refer- 
ences in support of his case.®%° A former commander of the 
Kentucky Department of the G. A. R. requested a letter of rec- 
ommendation for a diplomatic post in one of the South American 
countries.°* A well known comrade in the Ohio Department, in 
speaking of his personal ambitions, said, “I will have nothing but 
a Judgeship. There is a movement to give me the nomination in 
the Spring for the Sup. Ct. I am awaiting developments.’’” 


% D. A. Brown to Commander, G. A. R. Post, Columbus, Ohio, undated, ibid. 
% Circular letter of J. E. White to J. W. O’Neall, Feb. 15, 1889, ibid. 

8 William Bowman to J. W. O’Neall, Dec. 15, 1888, ibid. 

# A, M. Warner to J. W. O’Neall, Nov. 30, 1888, ibid. 
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Another popular Grand Army figure even wrote to the depart- 
ment commander that he wanted a recommendation for the posi- 
tion of Grand Prelate of the Knights of Pythias lodge in Ohio. 
Assuring the commander that he considered a recommendation 
from the highest official in the Grand Army in Ohio as most in- 
fluential, the comrade closed with the furtive note, “Don’t say I 
wrote to you.’’?° 

Other such requests dealt with places and positions related 
to all possible kinds of work. Among these were positions in 
pension work,!*! postal appointments,’® charitable work,’®* cus- 
toms service employment '* and others of a diverse character.*” 
‘Please speak of my ability to Superintend such a school [one 
with eight teachers], wrote one comrade,? while another 
asserted, when asking for a letter of recommendation, that he 
would rather “eat dirt” than work for the Democrats.‘% Al- 
though the frenzied scramble for places of profit or influence was 
most pronounced under O’Neall’s administration, judging from 
sources available, occasional instances of such favor seeking 
cropped up at other times in the history of the Grand Army in 
Ohio.*°° 

It has been mentioned that requests for letters of recom- 
mendation were refused by department officials occasionally on 
the ground that politics was involved. It is the writer’s surmise, 
however, that such action may have been taken by department 
officials in cases where refusal was easy. Commander O’Neall 
of the Ohio Department was, for example, willing to refuse such 


10 ],, H. Williams to J. W. O’Neall, Nov. 22, 1888, ibid. In a later letter, Wil 
liams announced that -, ee the position sought. See L. H. Williams to Josiah 
Holbrook, Jan. 7, 1889, 
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recommendations in cases of a minor nature. In one of these 
the applicant had been a prisoner of the Confederates during the 
war and was a victim of the Sultana explosion. On the other 
hand, O’Neall expressed himself to a close friend as being willing 
to give assistance in a case involving an army officer who wanted 
a promotion. O’Neall did not even know the officer.'°° 

The Ohio G. A. R. also supported a policy which favored 
giving preferment to veterans in public services when they were 
equally qualified with other applicants. Resolutions favoring 
such partiality were frequently found in the Proceedings of the 
various encampments during the period under discussion.1’° A 
bill favoring the veterans became a law in Ohio in 1888," but 
the comrades frequently asserted that the measure was being 
evaded.*?* Resolutions were occasionally adopted by department 
gatherings for the purpose of investigating cases wherein veter- 
ans were discharged from State jobs.‘4* In one such case, a 
comrade of Losure Post, No. 35, was dismissed from a position 
he held in an insane asylum. The post, in a resolution it adopted, 
favored a hearing for all Grand Army comrades holding such po- 
sitions and discharged therefrom.*** 

The G. A. R. also showed an interest in the conditions of 
employment for veterans in federal positions. In a typical case, 
the Fifteenth Encampment urged that the incumbent of the post- 
mastership at Youngstown, who did not have a military record, 
be replaced, through the influence of Congressman William 
McKinley, by George J. Williams, a one-legged comrade.*** At 


10° Cf, footnote 5, letters of Albert Norris. Norris was a victim of the Sultana ex- 
plosion between Cairo and Memphis on the Mississippi in 1865. See Norris’s account 
of his experience in Chester D. Berry, Loss of the Sultana and Reminiscenses of Sur- 
vivors . . . (Lansing, Mich., 1892), 265-7. See also J. W. O’Neall to Loren Benn, 
Esq., Jan. 8, 1889, “G. A. R. Letter Book, 1888-1890,” 918. For the case of the army 
officer mentioned above in the text see J. W. O’Neall to L. H. Williams, Dec. 27, 
1888, ibid., 810. 

110 Proceedings of the Fifteenth Encampment, 43; Proceedings of the Twenty-Fifth 
Encampment, 27; Proceedings of the Thirtieth Encampment, 210; Proceedings of the 
Thirty-Fourth Encampment, 141. See also J. J. Huston to J. W. O’Neall, April 1, 1889, 
G. A. R. Correspondence. 

111 Ohio Laws, LXXX, 149. 

112 Proceedings of the Thirtieth Encampment, 148; Proceedings of the Twenty- 
Ninth Encampment, 181. 

113 Proceedings of the Thirtieth Encampment, 149; Proceedings of the Thirty-First 
Encampment, 176. 

114 Resolution of Losure Post, No. 35, to E. E. Nutt, Feb. 11, 1895, G. A. R. Corre 
spondence. 

115 Proceedings of the Fifteenth Encampment, 44. 
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other times, efforts were made to secure better treatment for vet- 
erans under the Civil Service employment regulations."* It is 
a question as to how effective such efforts were. 

Although problems such as veteraps’ employment or soldiers’ 
pensions or the southern question demanded the greater share of 
the Grand Army’s attention, consideration was given by the com- 
rades to other matters not so intimately related to the order as 
those mentioned. Labor problems of the day were among these, 
and in their solution the attitude of Ohio Grand Army leaders 
was not at all friendly to those who advocated radical action." 
In 1894, when a post commander at Logan, Ohio, wrote to De- 
partment Headquarters of labor troubles there, he mentioned the 
fact that so strongly did he rebuke post members who objected 
to the deputization of some of the comrades to protect railroad 
property—and thereby uphold the laws of the country—that they 
withdrew from the post.*'* At the same time, political expres- 
sions of an unfriendly nature toward foreign countries, particu- 
larly England, were made in many gatherings of the Ohio Depart- 
ment.’'® When the difficulties with Spain began over the Cuban 
question during the late nineties, the Ohio Department sprang 
loyally to the support of the American government by voicing 
sympathy for the Cubans and execrations for the Spaniards.'** 

The Ohio Department itself was subjected to much internal 
political activity on the part of its comrades and officers. In this 
important field of activity members were trying constantly to 
obtain official positions for themselves within the society or were 
helping others to do so.'*! It is tae lengthy a task to cite the 
almost countless instances wherein comrades sought to boost the 
candidacy of themselves, a friend, or a friend’s friend for depart- 

116 gsy-y of the ego en ig ay Resolution of Geo. H. Thomas 
Post, No: 13 to A. M. Warner, undated, G. A. R. Correspondence. 

117 Proceedings of the Twenty-Eighth Encampment, 176; era of the Twenty- 
Ninth Encampment, 46. See also Summit County Beacon, Feb. 5. 

118 Maynard Pond to E. E. Nutt, July 16, 1894, G. A. R. A aA 

119 Proceedings of the Fifteenth Encampment, 54-55; Proceedings of the Twenty- 
Fifth Encampment, 72; Proceedings of the Twenty-Ninth Encampment, 163; Proceed- 
ings of the Thirty-First Encampment, 131. 

120 Proceedings of the Thirtieth Encampment, 148; Proceedings of the Thirty-First 
Encampment, 84-87, 123-124, 127; Columbus Ohio State Journal, June 16, 1897. E. 
W. Currigan to J. E. Stewart, Dec. 8, 1887, G. A..R. Correspondence. 


1217, §. Bangs to J. W. O’Neall, Aug. 28, 1888; Garrison Coale to L. H. Williams, 
Jan. 25, 1894; G. B. Smith to E. E. Nutt, June 25, 1894, ibid. 
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ment positions. Many times the comrades of the Ohio Depart- 
ment were asked to support the candidacy of an Ohio veteran or 
that of a member of another department for an office in the Na- 
tional Encampment. Almost every year the Ohio Department 
was requested or instructed to support someone’s efforts to gain 
a national office.**? The backing of the Ohio delegation to a Na- 
tional Encampment was quite important. The department, it will 
be recalled, stood for a time at the head of the list with regard to 
numbers, and was always one of the larger organizations.'** 

The selection of department officials was a matter of keen 
interest to those active in Grand Army work. The election of 
officers occupied a considerable portion of an encampment’s time, 
particularly if complications occurred in balloting or if unlimited 
nomination speeches were permitted. Usually, speeches which 
presented the name of a comrade before an encampment empha- 
sized such points as the comrade’s war record, his activity in 
battle, his stand on pensions, his attitude toward the South, or 
his interest in Grand Army work. Sometimes a remark in a 
nomination speech such as, “he is not only as true as steel, but... 
is corn-fed beef to his heels,’’?** would not only bring cheers from 
the comrades but also materially aid in securing an office. 

In the contest for departmental offices, newspapers in towns 
where encampments met frequently discussed the opportunities 
of those known to be interested in obtaining official positions,’** 
or complimented the men chosen.**® Sometimes rules were sus- 
pended in order to elect a popular figure by acclamation. Charles 
Townsend of Athens was chosen department commander in this 
manner when no other candidate’s name was placed before the 
encampment.'** Usually, competition was much keener. Some- 
times, too, friendly relations among comrades were disturbed in 


122 Proceedings of the Sixteenth Encampment, 67; Proceedings of the Twentieth 
Encampment, 118; Proceedings of the Twenty-Third Encampment, 73; Proceedings of 
the Twenty-Fifth Encampment, 131-132; Proceedings of the Twenty-Sixth Encamp- 
ment, 111; Proceedings of the Twenty-Eighth Encampment, 104-106; Proceedings of 
the Twenty-Ninth Encampment, 99; Proceedings of the Thirty-First Encampment, 83 
Proceedings of the Thirty-Second Encampment, 134-139. 

123 John Palmer to I. F. Mack, Aug. 31, 1892, G. A. R Correspondence. 

124 Proceedings of the Twenty-Third Encampment, 88. 

123 Toledo Bee, May 8, 1900; Dayton Daily Democrat, April 25, 1889; Cincinnati 
Enquirer, April 29, 1890. 

128 Ohio State Journal, June 15, 1895. 
127 Proceedings of the Twenty-Ninth Encampment, 110. 
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the race for offices. One comrade was very much piqued to find 
that in his efforts to gain the department commandership a good 
friend was working against him.'** <A popular figure with the 
comrades naturally stood a better chance of being elected than 
one who was not. For example, it was said of W. H. Gibson on 
one occasion that if he wanted the commandership for a coming 
encampment, it was “goodbye” for the rest of the candidates.'*” 
Gibson’s son-in-law, Dallas P. Dildine, basked in the warmth of 
the popular general’s influence. In a letter to a department of- 
ficial in which he acknowledged the receipt of a commission as 
aide-de-camp, Dildine affixed his signature as follows: “Dallas 
P. Dildine A. D. C. and Son in law of Genl. W. H. Gibson.’’'* 

Disturbances within the minds of the comrades or within 
the membership of the Grand Army posts because of political 
activity within the department were not at all uncommon. Ina 
typical case, W. I. Squire of Toledo complained in a letter to the 
department commander in 1892 of a political situation which he 
asserted had been in existence for twenty-five years in north- 
western Ohio where the “Kountz crowd” had been “running” 
Grand Army politics.1** Squire complained, too, that the rank 
and file of the Grand Army was used as “mop rags,..., for 
some fellow to climb over.’’?** His position may be considered as 
somewhat extreme; he himself was not reticent in informing 
Department Commander Warner in 1891 that before any appoint- 
ments were made by Warner in the neighborhood of Toledo, he 
had a few suggestions to offer.*** 

Squire was not the only member to take issue with depart- 
ment officials because of internal political problems. One com- 
rade who was carrying on an argument with Department Head- 
quarters because he had not received a desired appointment was 
informed by the commander that drunkenness was the reason. 
The comrade replied that he must indeed have been under the 
influence of intoxicants while “peddling votes’’ for his detractor 


13 P, H. Dowling to J. W. O’Neall, Feb. 12, 1889; L. H. Williams to J. W. 
O’Neall, March 14, 1889, G. A. R. Correspondence. 

122°C, M. Hassler to Charles Reed, Jan. 13, 1891, ibid. 

180 Dallas P. Dildine to Josiah Holbrook, Sept. 4, 1888, ibid. 

131 W. I. Squire to I. F. Mack, Nov. 15, 1892, ibid. 

182 W. I. Squire to I. F. Mack, June 24, 1892, ibid. 
183 W, I. Squire to A. M. Warner, May 26, 1891, ibid. 
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at Toledo in 1888.'** A considerable stir was created at the 
Thirty-Fourth Encampment when a comrade was accused of 
offering another two hundred votes he controlled in the encamp- 
ment, and which he had denied to the intended recipient the year 
before.**° Occasionally, too, the problem of illegal balloting pre- 
sented itself to the members.1*° 


Other difficulties occurred, too, in the relations of Grand 
Army posts and members because of outside political problems. 
At Newark, it was asserted by a correspondent to State Head- 
quarters that because of troubles with local Democrats a branch 
of a rival military group had been founded.’*? At Camden, a 
successful politician complained to Department Headquarters that 
his defeated opponent was trying to cause him trouble with the 
G. A. R.%8 The Republican-Democratic problem was men- 
tioned as the cause of trouble in a post at Ridgeway, Ohio. A 
correspondent to Department Headquarters wrote: 


Politics is the Rock on which they split. The majority in their Post are 
Democrats, and at the last Election they held nearly all theri [sic] officers 
elected were Democrats, and the Republicans kicked.” 


Judging from the foregoing, one can hardly agree with H. U. 
Johnson’s assertion, “There are neither POLITICS nor DIS- 
RUPTION in the Grand Army.”’"*° 


During the last decade of the period under discussion, that 
is from 1890 to 1900, the expression of political sentiments in 
the Proceedings of the encampments and in the department cor- 
respondence available does not occur nearly so frequently as 
during the eighties. Feeling ran high during the first term 
Cleveland was in office over the pension issue, and while Foraker 
was blasting at the Democrats and the Confederacy for their al- 
leged misdeeds. When Harrison came into office, however, the 
Grand Army had a champion under whom more satisfactory 
pension legislation was to be obtained, so that after 1890 the pen- 


134 J, W. O’Neall to J. S. Windsor, Aug. 23, 1888, “G.A.R. Letter Book, 1888- 
1890,” 212-4; J. S. Windsor to J. W. O’Neall, Aug. 28, 1888, G. A. R. Correspondence. 
135 Proceedings of the Thirty-Fourth Encampment, 116-8. 
136 Proceedings of the Twenty-Eighth Encampment, 149-51; Proceedings of the 
Thirty-Fourth Encampment, 153. 
137 Letter of G. W. Chase to J. W. O’Neall, Jan. 6, 1889, G. A. R. Correspondence. 
138 P, Folkerth to J. E. Stewart, Jan. 24, 1887, ibid. . 
139 W. W. Snodgrass to Josiah Holbrook, Nov. 27, 1888, ibid. 
140 Editorial, The Ohio Historian (Ashtabula, O.), I, Dec. 15, 1888. 
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sion issue subsided noticeably. Furthermore, new economic and 
industrial issues appeared to obscure some of the older political 
questions. Party lines were criss-crossed by such problems as 
the tariff, the trusts and financial matters so that the old political 
issues of secession, “rebel rule’ and treason were somewhat ob- 
scured. In addition, the growing interest of the country in the 
Cuban trouble and the willing participation of the South in the 
Spanish-American War helped to alter the political scene for the 
Grand Army comrade. Internal politics in the organization, of 
course, still persisted. 











THE NAMING OF MARIETTA 
By JOSEPHINE E, PHILLIPS 


“Our city is called Mari-etta,” was the brief postscript by 
which General Samuel Holden Parsons informed his friend, 
Manasseh Cutler, of the important event.!. On the following 
day, in a letter to his wife, he explained more fully, “Our city’s 
name, in honor of the Queen of France, is composed of her two 
Christian names—Marie Antoinette.’ 

In the manuscript record book of the Ohio Company,’ the 
announcement was made with flourishes and broad capital letters. 
It would be interesting to know whether Winthrop Sargent, Sec- 
retary, had a gleam of triumph in his eye or a frown of fore- 
boding on his forehead, as he set forth thus the proceedings of 
July 2, 1788: 

RESOLVED, That the City near the confluence of the Ohio and Mus- 
kingum, be called MARIETTA.—That the Directors write to his 
Excellency the Compte Moustiers, informing him of their motives in naming 


the City and requesting his opinion, whether it will be adviseable to present 
to her Majesty of France, a public square— 


If the Secretary were a man less noted for his ill humor, we 
might suspect a quizzical, tongue-in-the-cheek smile—now that 
cat’s out of the bag, how about this one?—as he hastily sharp- 
ened his quill and continued: 

RESOLVED That the reserved public square in.the City including the 
buildings at the Blockhouses be called, Campus Martius The elevated 
square N° ll. QUADRANAOU—N?® 19. CAPITOLIUM and 


the square N° 61. CEC ELI A—. And the great road, through the Covert 
way to Quadranaou, be called SACRA VI A—-* 


Some who participated in the decisions of that meeting must 
have gone back to their wood-chopping and cabin-building with 
a feeling of uncertainty and suspense. Others would have 





1In William Parker Cutler and Julia Perkins Cutler, Life, Journal and Correspond- 
ence of Rev. Manasseh Cutler (Cincinnati, 1888), I, 391, the name is spelled, ‘“‘Mari- 
ette.” Charles S. Hall, Life and Letters of General Samuel Holden Parsons (Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., 1905), 530, is quoted here. 

2 Tbid., 527. 

8The manuscript Ohio Company Records are in the Marietta College Library, 
Marietta, O. Edited with Introduction and Notes by Archer B. Hulbert, The Records 
of aS eae Proceedings of the Ohio Company (Marietta, Ohio, 1917), I, 50-1. 

4 Ibid. 
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heaved a firm sigh of relief, confident that the official christening 
of the little settlement and the naming of its public squares— 
whatever the motives—was a compromise measure that would 
bring to a definite conclusion the heated arguments of the past 
few weeks. 

The exact “motives” that the Directors presented in their 
communication to Comte de Moustier, French Minister to the 
United States, we do not know.’ The simplest and probably the 
only one to be set forth in such a letter would be that of trying 
to do honor to Her Majesty, to express gratitude for her assist- 
ance in sending men and money in the dark hours of the late War 
for Independence. 

Beyond this, however, there is no doubt that there were 
other motives, more complex and better left unexpressed.® Sev- 
eral members of the Ohio Company, including Sargent, Parsons 
and Cutler, named above, and Generals Rufus Putnam and Ben- 
jamin Tupper, were concerned also in the Scioto Company. Their 
agent, Joel Barlow, was on his way to France, or might already 
have arrived in Paris, prepared to negotiate for the sale of their 
pre-emption rights to lands adjoining the Ohio Company’s 
Purchase. If Her Majesty was properly flattered by having the 
new city named after her, might she not once again be of assist- 
ance? At her word there might be a loosening of purse-strings, 
among those in Paris who still held purse-strings. 


At any rate, the naming of the settlement was a matter of 
large importance. This, undoubtedly, was the city destined to 
become the capital of the territory, and of the first state to be 


5 Ibid., 51, n. 60: “No record of this matter exists in the archives of the French 
embassy at Washington.’’ The reason may be found in a letter in Winthrop Sargent 
Papers, Massachusetts Historical Society, from Richard Platt, Treasurer of the Ohio Com- 
pany, to Sargent, Sept. 19, 1789: “I have not yet presented the Plan of Marietta to 
Count Moustier because he has been absent the most of the time since it came... . 
But I mean soon to present it, as he is going to France this fall.” 

That the French Minister looked with disfavor on the activities of the Scioto Com- 
pany and other speculators who were enticing the citizens to emigrate, is shown in his 
Lettre . . . a V Assemblée Nationale Séance du 2 Aout 1790. Imprimée Par Ordre de 
fe, (Paris, 1790] (Copies in N. Y. Public Library and William L. Clements 

ibrary). 

6 “Though I find no documentary evidence to the point . . . I am disposed to think 
that the name was designed as an additional attraction to French immigrants.” Andrew 
y's et ee “Manasseh Cutler,’”” New Englander and Yale Review (New Haven, Conn.), 

pril, 1887. 
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erected from the Territory North West of the River Ohio.’ In 
this vicinity, perhaps on this very spot, might be located the seat 
of the new national government. The possibility had been dis- 
cussed fully in a pamphlet prepared by Manasseh Cutler to be 
used as a prospectus for the Ohio Company Associates.*® 

In the previous year, before the final contract for the Ohio 
Purchase was made, while the ink was still drying on the Ordi- 
nance of 1787, the Associates had drawn up detailed plans for 
their city’and begun casting about for an appropriate name for 
it. Sargent himself had taken up the matter with a person of 
well-known literary accomplishments who happened to be visiting 
in Boston at the time. 

Michel-Guillaume Saint-Jean de Crévecoeur, who fortunately 
preferred to be known simply as “St. John,” was consul of 
France for New York. He was author of Lettres d'un Culti- 
vateur Américaine, the second edition of which had just been 
published in Paris. He had visited the western lands in 1784, 
descending the Ohio River and viewing the Muskingum and Sci- 


oto valleys. His glowing accounts of the region were exactly 
suited to the advertising needs of the Ohio Company, and he was 
genuinely interested in their plans. His biographer says, “Among 


7 Hall, Samuel Holden Parsons, 527: ‘This will be the seat of Government the 
Governor having given us pretty clear intimations of his views on that hand.’ Two 
years later the Governor had changed his mind, in favor of Cincinnati. Clarence E. 
Carter, ed., Territorial Papers of the United States (Washington, 1934-), II, Territory 
Northwest of the River Ohio, 1787-1803, 312. It was, in fact, several years before a 
definite territorial capital was established. Carl Wittke, ed., The History of the State 
oun oes, 1941-44), I, Beverley W. Bond, Jr., The Foundations of Ohio 

. 

8 [Manasseh Cutler] An Explanation of the Map which Delineates that Part of the 
Federal Lands, comprehended between Pennsylvania West Line, the Rivers Ohio and 
Sioto, and Lake Erie; confirmed to the United States by Sundry Tribes of Indians, in 
the Treaties of 1784 and 1786, and now ready for Settlement (Dabney and Cushing, 
Salem, Mass., 1787). 

; e proper location for the national capital was still a much debated question at 
this period. Many favored a situation west of the Alleghenies in order to quiet the 
jealousies between the several Atlantic States, and to hold the western settlers who were 
being tempted to give allegiance elsewhere. Even after the matter had been decided by 
Congress, we find the following observations, of an anonymous traveler, in the Wor- 
cester Massachusetts Spy, Dec. 16, 1790: 

“The regions west of the Alleghany Mountains, which were, but twenty years ago, 
uninhabited deserts are now peopled and infinitely more civilized than were those 
within the district you have lately fixed for the seat of your Federal Government, less 
than half a century ago; and from what I have seen of the population on the waters 
of the Ohio I do not hesitate to say that your children will live to see that seat of 
Government transferred to the conflux of the Alleghany and Monongahela where Pitts- 
burg now stands — situation which embraces every advantage for that purpose. . . . This 
will be a country of milk and honey, corn, wine and oil and the most important pass 
between the Atlantick and western States; from hence all Mexico and Peru will be at 
your command, and the Atlantick Middle States protected by her hardy sons from all 
power of foreign invaders.” 
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the many details with which his letters of the summer and au- 
tumn of 1787 are crowded, are those which deal with the newly- 
opened territories on the Ohio.’”® 


One may assume that it was with St. John’s permission that 
the Ohio Associates translated certain pertinent “elegant extracts” 
from his work, and used them in the publicity which they were 
giving out to the local newspapers, and in their little pamphlets 
for the enrollment of subscribers.'° 

It is probable that Sargent knew, in a general way, of St. 
John’s flair for town-naming, and was confident that so fertile a 
mind could produce something suitable for the Muskingum settle- 
ment. It is not likely, however, that he was acquainted with the 
specific details of St. John’s correspondence with Ethan Allen, in 
1785, regarding the naming of new villages in Vermont. If so, 
he must have been a little startled when St. John offered to him 
one of the very names proposed in his earlier list to Allen, but 
this time derived in a different way, to have quite a different 
meaning. 


Writing from New York, May 31, 1785, St. John addressed 
Governor Allen in part as follows: 


I would propose that the new town to be laid out on the first fall of Otter 
Creek be called the town of Vergennes, or Vergennesburg. That which is 
laid out on the first fall of Onion River, Castri Polis—after the name of 


® Julia Post Mitchell, St. Jean de Crevecoeur (New York, 1916), 267. 

10 Salem (Massachusetts) Mercury, Nov. 27, 1787. Box 18, Winthrop Sargent Pa- 
pers, Department of Documents, Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society, con 
tains a clipping from an unidentified newspaper, Wednesday, Oct. —, 1787, with this 
same excerpt. It appears also in Articles of an Association by the Name of the Ohio 
Company (Samuel & John Loudon, New York, 1787). 

Reprints of the rare 1787 (Dabney and Cushing, Salem, Mass.) edition of the 
Cutler pamphlet (Note 8, supra), as in Old South Leaflet, No. 40, and Cutler, Manas- 
seh Cutler, II, Appendix C, do not contain the St. John material. It is, however, found 
in the Peter Edes imprint ‘(New port, R. I., 1788), and in the French version entitled: 
Description du Sol, des Productions, &c. &c. de cette portion des Etats-Unis, située entre 
la Pensylvanie, les ‘rivieres de VOhio & du Scioto, & le lac Erié. Traduite d’une brochure 
imprimée a Salem, en Amérique, en 1787 (Paris, 1789). 

This latter returns to us in an English translation, John H. James, Ohio in 1788, A 
Description of the Soil, Productions, Etc. (C olumbus, O., 1888); also found in John H. 
James, ‘‘Contemporary Description of Ohio in 1788,’ ’ Ohio Archaeological and Historical 
Publications (Columbus, O.), III (1890), 82-108. Some of this same sales material 
was used by another promoter, a generation later, to lure Scotch and Irish to the fertile 
lands of the Ohio, [Nahum Ward] A Brief Sketch of Ohio (Glasgow, 1822) and (Lon- 
don, 1823). Ward hoped for French emigrants, too, and according to Peter G. Thomson, 
Bibliography of the State of Ohio (Cincinnati, 1880), 84, a French translation of the 
Sketch appeared in Paris in 1829, thus completing a remarkable cycle. 

Contemporary writers gave St. John’s Lettres d’ ‘un Cultivateur Americaine much 
credit—or blame—for enticing French settlers to the “wilderness.” Denial is made by 
Robert de Crevecoeut, St. Jean de Crevecoeur, sa vie et ses ouvrages (Paris, 1883), 
304-5. 
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the minister of the Marine who had a very great share in all the naval 
expeditions by which final independence has been obtained. 


I would propose that the New Towns to be laid out should be called 
Gallipolis, Rochambeau, Noaillesburg; that some of the new Districts be 
called Targetsfield, Fannysburg, Harcourt, Ludovici Polis, Condorcet. 
Brothersfield, Danville, Sophysburg. . . . I would observe that the name of 
St. John being already given to many places in this Country, it might be 
contrived by the appelation of St. Johnsbury, but the most flattering honor 
the Citizens of Vermont could confer on me would be to be naturalized a 
citizen of that State along with my three children.” 


At the time of writing this, St. John was about to sail for 
France, where he hoped by proving the freeman status of him- 
self and his children in this country he might have them entered 
as lawful citizens of France, where they would be allowed to 
inherit his and his father’s estates. From L’Orient, July 17, he 
wrote again to Allen, repeating the suggestion of Vergennes and 
Castri Polis, and adding Liancourt, Fayette’s Grove, Segurnum. 
“T say the sound of all those names agrees very well with the 
American language.’’! 


He had arrived back in the United States late in June, 1787, 


and wrote to Sargent from Boston, 25 Sept., 1787, as follows: 


Having reflected on what we said and mutually agreed upon the other 
day, respecting the names to be given to the new City which is soon to be 
erected on the Shores of the Muskingum, I shall make bold to submit the 
following thoughts to your Judgement—We observe in the Grecian & Roman 
Histories the particular attention of those People, in never giving names 
either to their new Colonies, or newly founded Cities, but what had some 
reference to the Soil, accidental Circumstances, or an immediate One to the 
Founder’s name, such as Pompeia, Ptolomeus, Caeserea, Adrianopolis, 
Sebastopolis, Herculaneum, Constantinopolis, &ca. Now the Settlement of 
the Muskingum, being principally carried on & having been thought of, by 
the Members of the truly distinguished and deserving Order of the Cincin- 
nati. The elevated spot which most probably will be chosen for the site of 
the new City, being now covered with remains of Fortifications, erected by 
a Warlike & Civilized nation, it should receive a name, which might transmit 
to posterity, some records of this extraordinary ‘Circumstance, in commem- 
oration therefore of this singular fact, as well as of its being undertaken by 
military men, would you think the name of Castrapolis™* an improper one? 
The town of the Camps, or the Town erected on the spot whereon stood 
several Camps. 


All the combinations of Burg, Ville, Bourough &ca being long since ex- 
hausted, I think it becomes a Company as enlightened as is that of the Ohio, 
to leave the old [tradition] trodden path, & seek in the copiousness of the 


11 —, P. Walton, ed., Records of the Governor and Council of the State of Vermont 
Ne ng 1873-80), ITI, 386. 
id., 9. 
128 Castripolis (in the margin, in another handwriting). 
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Greek language, some new names, which to agreable sounds unite the re- 
membrance of a singular Circumstance. 
I remain with great Respect & Esteem 
Sir Your very humble Servant St John® 


Sargent replied very promptly to this letter. He was cordial 
to the suggested name, Castrapolis, which was no longer honor- 
ing Marshal de Castries, Minister of Marine, but he was worried 
over the matter of declension : 


Morning of the 26th of Sept 1787 Boston 

I am my Dear Sir honor’d & obliged by your communications of the 
last Evg. & will take the liberty of laying them before the Directors of the 
Ohio Company at their next meeting. 

That it is sensible to apply to Cities etc. Names as replete as possible 
with proper Expression & that it is incumbent on us to preserve inviolate the 
memory of the “ancient Town or fortified Camps” must be universally 
acknowledged. 

Castrapolis seems well adapted to the purposes of commemorating them 
—the Greek Termination has (in addition to ancient use) the Recommenda- 
tion of more harmonious Sound. 

Severe critics may perhaps deem it a heterogeneous compound & 
unclassic—but those Objections are superable—If Castra was in the Gen. 
Case Sin. perhaps it might be as well & strictly grammatical & there appear- 
ing but one great Camp or Fortification is in Favor of this small Altera- 
TION. « 


We may suspect that St. John’s Latin was a little rusty and 
that he did not take kindly to criticism, from his answer next 
day : 


Dear Sir 

Your observations very Int. & had not I thought that there were three 
distinct camps I should have wrote it in Singular, Castropolis—but as you 
who have been on the spot have reason to think that those three inclosures 
form but one Camp, I beg you’d scratch on my letter to you, a & insert o 

I shall be glad to be informed by you of what the company will say & 
what will its opinion be. ... 

I wish you very good morning 

27th Tbre 1787 St. John 


Word spread rapidly among the interested parties in Boston, 
for two days later we find Jeremy Belknap writing to Cutler: 
“Did you hear the name of your new city? Castrapolis; Anglice, 
Camptown, in allusion to the ancient fortress.” 1* 


Sargent presented the name in the form which he preferred, 
Castripolis.1° Why it was rejected is not known. Possibly the 


13 The four letters quoted of the St. John-Sargent Correspondence are in the Win- 
throp Sargent Papers, Massachusetts Historical Society. 

14 Cutler, Manasseh Cutler, I, 332. 

15 T. Wallcut, cit. infra, footnote 96. 
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hybrid nature of the compound offended the ears of General 
James Mitchell Varnum or others of the Directors who had re- 


ceived the formal classical education of the period. St. John’s 
disappointment is poorly concealed in his letter to Sargent : 


New York 9th JanY 1788 
Dear Sir: 

... to thank you for... your pamphlet descriptive of the Compagny’s 
Land on the Ohyo, your kindness will be compleat whenever you Indicate 
to me when I can get the Map — 

My proposing the name of Castripolis was Intended only to yourself. 
I was very far from Pretending to wish that the Compagny should adopt it. 
I shall be Glad however to hear by what other name they will replace it & 
likewise that which is intended for this new State, for much propriety & 
elegance is expected from such enlightened Settlers as you are. 

Please to remember your Promise of bringing along with you every 
scrap & paper you can procure concerning the original Idea which gave Rise 
to the formation of the Ohyo Compagny. I feel anxious to describe one day 
or another the first & primitive steps the earliest Rudiments of a State the 
Rapid Improvement of which will I make no doubt be very great 

I am with unfeigned Esteem & Respect Dear Sir 

Your very He Servt 
St. John 


The name, Adelphia, was suggested in place of Castripolis 
but it seems not to have been definitely chosen, judging from the 
letter, Dec. 3, 1787, which Cutler wrote to General Rufus Put- 
nam: 

Saying so much about conveying letters reminds me of the necessity of 
a name for the place where you will reside. I doubt not you will early 
inquire the meaning of Muskingum or you may meet with some other name 
that will be agreeable. At present I must confess I feel a partiality for the 
name proposed at Boston, and think it preferable to any that has yet been 
mentioned. I think that Adelphia will on the whole be the most eligible. It 
strictly means brethren, and I wish it may ever be characteristic of the 
Ohio Company.” 

Cutler could write this with real feeling. Already, as he 
well knew, there was considerable ferment amongst the ‘“breth- 
ren.” On this day he bade God-speed to the first band of pio- 
neers, who had come to take an early breakfast and parade in front 
of his home in Ipswich, Massachusetts, before setting off for the 
western lands. “He had prepared a large and well-built wagon 
for their use, which preceded them with their baggage. This 
wagon, as a protection from cold and storm, was covered with 


16 Cutler, Manasseh Cutler, I, 376. 
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black canvas, and on the sides was an inscription in white letters 
... For the Ohio at the Muskingum, which Dr. Cutler painted 
with his own hand.’”?? 


In Providence, the Rhode Island shareholders outfitted their 
contingent of workmen and set them on their way to Hartford, 
where the two parties were to join. They had a label on their 
wagon, too. Varnum wrote to Putnam, explaining: “Upon re- 
flection and looking into the composition of the Greek language, 
I find that the final a in the proposed name of our City will not 
apply. It must be written Adelphi, as on the waggon.’’'* 


It may not be out of place to note here, parenthetically, that 
a few years later the founders of Cincinnati were similarly faced 
with the vexatious problem of case and number of their place- 
name ending. One writer says, regarding this: 


Filson invented the name Losantiville, which has been much ridiculed, 
but it is doubtful whether the word Cincinnati, which is either a genitive 
singular or a nominative plural, is not as absurd as the euphonious name 
compounded by the Lexington schoolmaster.” 


John Cleves Symmes appealed to his friend, Jonathan Day- 
ton, for information that would clear the air: 


Having mentioned Cincinnati, I beg, sir, you will enquire of the literati 
in Jersey whether Cincinnata or Cincinnati be most proper? The design I 
had in giving that name to the place was in honor of the order of the Cin- 
cinnati, & to denote the chief place of their residence —and as far as my 
little acquaintance with cases and genders extends, I think the name of a 
town should terminate in the feminine gender, where it is not perfectly 
neuter. Cincinnati is the title of the order of knighthood, and cannot, I 
think, be the place where the knights of the order dwell. I have frequent 
combats in this country on the subject, because most men spell the place 
with ti. when I always do with ta. Please to set me right if I am wrong. 
You have your Witherspoons and Smiths, and indeed abound in characters 
in whose decision I shall fully acquiesce.” 


Deep snows awaited the pioneers bound for the Muskingum, 
that winter of 1788. Soon after crossing the Susquehanna River 
they were obliged to halt. All hands were employed making 
“sleads” and “slays” to which their baggage was transferred, and 


17 Tbid., 329-30. 
Lib 18Varnum to Putnam, Jan. 2, 1788. Rufus Putnam Papers, Marietta College 
ibrary. 
__ 2° W. H. Venable, “Ohio Valley Travelers and Annalists,”” Ohio Archaeological and 
Historical Publications (Columbus), I (1887), 230. 

20 Beverley W. Bond, Jr., ed., The Correspondence of John Cleves Symmes (New 
York, 1926), 142. 
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the wagons were abandoned. Putnam, however, did not forget 
the name on the Rhode Islanders’ vehicle. A few weeks later, 
after much labor over the saw-pits at Sumrill’s Ferry, the boats 
were completed that were to carry them the rest of their journey. 
The superintendent records: 

Sat. [March] 29th Launched our great boat named the Union Galley. 
She was intended to carry 24 Tun but as her construction is new her burden 
is uncertain. The same day we launched a large walnut canoe about 2 T 
burthen called the Kattling Tender, having before put in the River two 
other canoes one called the Allen of about one T. the other Vessel of about 


800 Burthen this with the Adelphi Ferry Boat of about 3 Tun make up 
our Fleet.” 


The story of the flotilla’s arrival at the mouth of the Mus- 
kingum on April seventh and of the pioneers’ activity in surveying 
and clearing the land and planting corn, is familiar. There may 
have been some confusion in the minds of the settlers themselves, 
whether their city was Adelphi or Adelphia. An anonymous 
letter entitled, News from Ohio, was published in the Massa- 
chusetts Spy, June 19, 1788. It was dated May 16, from “Adel- 


phi” and “City of Adelphi” appears in the body of the letter. On 
this same date Putnam wrote to Cutler a long letter from “Adel- 
phia.” This spelling appears twice more in the text. It may be 
an error on the part of the copyist or it may be that Putnam, with 
an opportunist’s point of view, used the version which he thought 
would be most pleasing to his correspondent.** 


In less than two months the name Adelphi, or Adelphia, was 
forsaken and Marietta adopted. It does not seem likely that 
the change was due to somebody’s sudden whim, or that it would 
be countenanced as such, If the Muskingum settlement witnessed, 
between the sixteenth of May and the second of July, some spe- 
cific occurrence which made the honoring of Marie Antoinette 
seem particularly desirable, the event has not been found on the 
record. If, however, certain individual shareholders of the Ohio 
Company were already fostering an undercurrent of sentiment 
that was eager to find permanent expression in thus commem- 


21 MS. Diary of Rufus Putnam, Marietta College Library. 
22 Cutler, Manasseh Cutler, 1, 376-80. 
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orating—and seeking?—the French Queen’s aid, Fortune now 
played boldly into their hands. 


On May 30, 1788, there arrived at the Muskingum a young 
Frenchman named Antoine Saugrain. His stay was only eight 
days, but during that brief time he may have laid an important 
background of good-will and friendship, confiding high hopes for 
the future of their colony, praise for their present accomplish- 
ments, and recalling to the minds of the stocky veterans memo- 
ries of a very pleasant event in which his Queen and his coun- 
trymen had figured largely. Against such a background the 
proposal to name their city Marietta would not startle; it might, 
indeed, delight the pioneers. 

Saugrain was a scientist sent out from France by his brother- 
in-law, Joseph Ignace Guillotin, and others to look over the west- 
ern country with a view to establishing a colony there.** He had 
spent the winter in Pittsburgh, started down the Ohio on a re- 
connoitring trip, been attacked by Indians and made a—literally— 
hairbreadth escape to Louisville. He was now about to return 
to his native land, to furnish an account of all he had seen and 
done. He accepted General Harmar’s invitation to dinner. 

During the spring and summer of 1788 the little five-sided 
fort, named for the general, seems to have been the scene of a 
succession of dinner parties and entertainments. They won for 
it more favorable renown, perhaps, than ever was accorded it on 
account of the military accomplishments of its commandant or 
soldiery. 

The meal may have been as sumptuous as the one reported 
a few days earlier by Colonel John May: 


Had an elegant dinner. Amongst the variety was beef a la mode and 
boiled fish, bear steaks, roast venison, and c. excellent succotash, salads, and 
cranberry sauce. Grog and wine after dinner.” 


A few days later the same gentleman speaks of the same 
table as being as elegant “as any in Boston”: 


23 John Francis McDermott, ‘“Guillotin Thinks of America,’’ Ohio Archaeological 
and Historical Quarterly (Columbus), XLVII (April, 1938), 129-5 

Ww. Darlington, ed., Journal and Letters of Colonel John May (Cincinnati, 
1873), 59. 
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Amongst the solids were bacon, gammon, venison tongues, roast and 
boiled lamb, barbecued and a la mode, perch and fish, lobsters, and oysters. 
Then, vegetables, green peas, radishes, and salads. Drinks, excellent wine, 
spirits, and brandy and strong beer.” 


Saugrain does not furnish us with his menu, for May 31, 
but he does say: “Intended going to see the ruin of an old fort 
to be found a mile from here, but we remained too long at table. 
The party is put over until tomorrow.’”** One may conjecture 
that it was good talk as well as good wine that kept the guests 
overlong at dinner. General Harmar was a genial as well as a 
generous host. He seemed to Saugrain to be “an agreeable 
man. He has been in France.” We have here a clue to bonds 
of common interest. The past, the present and the future, each 
could furnish fruitful topics of conversation. 

General Harmar’s errand in Europe had been an important 
one. He had been charged with carrying to France a triplicate 
copy of the definitive treaty of peace between the United States 
and Great Britain, following its ratification by the Continental 
Congress.** There would have been Paris to talk about, then, 
and the court of Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette. 

Saugrain, royalist in sympathies, had been away from home 
nearly a year.** Even before he left, there had been stirrings 
of unrest that threatened trouble. Did Harmar, just down from 
Pittsburgh, or Colonel Olney or Major Rice, newly arrived from 
the seaboard, know how their Majesties were faring? What 
news had the spring packet-boats brought from Europe? 

Harmar and other veterans of the American Revolution 
present at that table must have fallen to reminiscing, as they 
talked of the King and Queen. One of them might well recall 
that on that very day of the month, May 31, six years before, 
there had occurred at Headquarters at West Point one of the 
strangest celebrations that any army had ever indulged itself in. 


% Tbid., 63-5. . 
26 Eugene F. Bliss, tr., ‘‘Dr. Saugrain’s Notebooks,’? American Antiquarian Society, 
Proceedings (October, 1908), New Series, XIX, 22-38. 
“ an” York Independent Gazette & New York Journal Revived, Feb. 4 and Feb. 
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It was not until April of 1782 that word, delayed by the 
slow and wayward sailings of the ships that traversed the wintry 
North Atlantic, had finally reached the New World concerning 
the birth in October of a Dauphin to his Most Christian Majesty, 
Louis XVI, and Marie Antoinette, and how in Paris the event 
had brought forth great rejoicings and wild demonstrations : 

Men stopped one another in the streets, spoke without being acquainted, 
and those who were acquainted, embraced each other. . . . The artificers and 
tradesmen of Paris spent considerable sums in order to go to Versailles in 


a body with their various insignia. Their new and elegant dresses formed 
a most agreeable sight. . . . 


The chairmen carried a sedan highly gilt, in which were to be seen a 
handsome nurse and a little dauphin. The butchers made their appearance 
graced with good fat beef. Cooks, masons, blacksmiths, all trades were on 
the alert. The smiths hammered away upon an anvil, the shoemakers fin- 
ished off a little pair of boots for the dauphin, and the tailors a little suit 
of the uniform of his regiment. The King remained a long time upon a 
balcony to enjoy the sight.” 


At West Point the officers felt that they must celebrate, too. 
Camp life was becoming very tedious anyhow. Their War for 
Independence was virtually over but the army had to be held to- 
gether a while longer. Here was a project to which the officers 
could devote their whole-hearted energies and best ingenuity. 
Here was something they could understand. A little son had 
been born. Many of them had little sons at home. 


Appropriately, the army’s French engineer, Major Ville- 
franche, was named to take charge of preparations for the cele- 
bration. That he was successful is attested by the warm letter 
of congratulations which he received from his Commander-in- 
Chief. Washington expressed “high satisfaction” over the “taste 
and elegance” that had been displayed.*® Details of the brilliant 
affair may be gleaned from private letters and the public press. 


General William Heath described it in his Memoirs: 


At least 1,000 men a day were employed, under the direction of the 
engineers and other artists, in constructing a most superb arbor, decorated 
with every emblem and device, descriptive of the occasion, and the alliance 
between France and America, which ingenuity could invent; and perhaps for 
any thing of the kind, constructed in the field, was never surpassed Ba deul An 


2 Jeanne Louise Henrietta Campan, Memoirs of the Private Life of Marie Antoi- 
nette (New York, 1917), I, 193-5. 

30Elizabeth S$. Kite, Brigadier- General Louis Lebégue Duportail (Baltimore and 
Philadelphia, 1933), 242-3. 
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elegant dinner was provided, by order of the Commander in Chief; of which 
the officers of the army, and a great number of ladies and gentlemen, in- 
vited from the adjacent country, partook. Thirteen toasts were drank, an- 
nounced by the discharge of cannon. At evening there was a grand feu- 
de-joy, opened by the ‘discharge of 13 cannon, three times repeated. The 
feu-de-joy, being fired in the dusk, had a pleasing appearance to the eye, as 
well as the ear; and was so ordered for the purpose. The army was not 
formed in line, but each brigade was drawn up in front of its own canton- 
ment, or camp, on both sides of the river; and thus were in a circle of 
several miles circumference, in the centre of which, the Commander in 
Chief, and the spectators were placed. After the feu-de-joy, there was an 
exhibition of fire-works &c.™ 


Captain Jonathan Stone—who in 1788 was to become a settler 
at Marietta—wrote with enthusiasm to his wife: 


We have erected a building . . . that I believe is the greatest curiosity 
in the United States. . . . We had the greatest public entertainment that 
ever has been made in the field since we have had an army, Fully five hun- 
dred people sat down at two tables all inclosed in the bowers. The elegance, 
the good breeding and harmony and perfect good order of the numerous 
guests was almost incredible. .. . In the evening a country dance was danced 
in the bowers, and his Excellency opened the ball.” 


Joel Barlow, serving as an army chaplain but more actively 
employed in completing his lengthy epic, The Vision of Columbus, 
confessed in a letter to his wife that he enjoyed the camp’s Grand 
Dauphinade better than the Fourth of July celebration. He 
claimed that it “exceeded all description” but suggested that she 
read Colonel David Humphreys’ account in the newspaper.** 
There we find that the dimensions of the outer bower were two 
hundred and fourteen by seventy feet, and of the “interior saloon 
of the Italian fashion,” one hundred and ninety feet by fifty. 
“Fifty-four columns of the form of palm trees, sixteen feet high,” 
supported this saloon, while the outer columns were of the Doric 
order, garlanded with wreaths and flowers and inscriptions that 
hailed the perpetual alliance of France and America, and rejoiced 
in the birth of the Dauphin.** 


. 5,86 oo Rockwell Wilson, ed., Heath’s Memoirs of the American War (New York, 
1904), 2. 

82 Pa Jonathan Stone at West Point on the Hudson to Susannah Stone, New 
Braintree, Mass., May 20-June 1, 1782. The present whereabouts of the original letter 
is not known. A typescript copy is in my hands. 

— . Theodore Albert Zunder, The Early ee of Joel Barlow (New Haven, 1934), 

% New York Packet, June 20, 1782. For a lively description of the Dauphinade as 
isbented in oe see Rufus Wilmot Griswold, The Republican Court (New 

ork, 1855), 19-21 
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If it seems that too much attention has been given to the 
Dauphinade of 1782, and to the possibility that it was a topic of 
conversation for the gentlemen around General Harmar’s dinner 
table, it may be pointed out that within a few days a remarkable 
document was circulated among the Muskingum settlers, and 
signed by thirty-nine of them. It provided for an elaborate ob- 
servance of the forthcoming Fourth of July. That celebration, 
from the accounts that exist, was a veritable echo of the Grand 
Dauphinade. There was the bower, with a table sixty feet long 
extending beneath it. There was a gormandizing public banquet 
with a succession of toasts and cannon fire. There were a feu- 
de-joie and fireworks in the evening: Had there been a few more 
of the fair sex to participate, there would undoubtedly have been 
a country dance.*° 


When young Saugrain first passed down the river, the latter 
part of March, the pioneers had not arrived; the site of the new 
city had been a wilderness. Now, on the thirty-first of May, the 
sound of the woodsmen’s axes came ringing across the Mus- 
kingum. One hundred acres of corn had been planted in the new 
clearing. Houses were being built. Plans were drawn up for 
an elaborate stockade defense. Friendly Indians had been down 
for trading but were now gone up to plant their own cornfields 
and await the treaty which would give permanence to the present 
peaceful relations. Saugrain might well write, as he did: 

The city will be charming, considering the number of inhabitants who 
are to come to inhabit it. It is the finest situation I have thus far seen for 


founding a city. ... This place is superb and one day perhaps this will be 
the largest city of America.” 


This was the pleasing picture he was to convey to his country- 
men, and to communicate to Brissot de Warville, whom he met 
before his return to France. Brissot quotes him as saying, “A 
man in that country works scarcely two hours in a day, for the 
support of himself and family; he passes most of his time in 
idleness, hunting or drinking.’’** This bore out very nicely the 





35 Josephine E. Phillips, ‘James Backus: Citizen of Marietta, 1788-1791,’ Ohio 
Archaeological and Historical Quarterly (Columbus), XLV (April, 1936), 168. 

36 Bliss, tr., “Dr. Saugrain’s Notebooks,’’ American Antiquarian Society, Proceedings, 
New Series, XIX. 
87 Brissot de Warville, New Travels in the United States (London, 1792), 260. 
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extravagant statement of Michel-Guillaume Saint-Jean de Crév- 
ecoeur, quoted in the French version of Cutler’s pamphlet, men- 
tioned above: 

If a poor man, who had nothing but his hands, should ask me “Where 
shall I go to establish myself in order to live with the most ease without the 
help of horses or oxen?” I would say to him, “Go to the banks of one of 
the creeks in the Scioto bottoms ... scratch the surface of the earth and 


deposit there your wheat, your corn, your potatoes . .. and leave the rest 
to nature. In the meantime amuse yourself with fishing and the chase.” * 


Saugrain did not remain at Fort Harmar long enough to see 
the official naming of Marietta, or have his share of the Inde- 
pendence Day banquet. He saw the outward tranquillity and 
progress ; perhaps he was unaware of the storms that were already 
brewing and that were to bring unrest to individuals and to 
groups in the Ohio Company. Those who picture the early Mus- 
kingum settlement as a blissful Utopia where all was gay and 
harmonious camaraderie are either glossing over the facts or have 
failed to examine the personal correspondence and journals of 
the years 1786-1795. 

Some of the clashes were due to mere differences of opinion 
as to procedure. Some were due to deep-seated personal animos- 
ities. Others were caused by the suspicions, rather well-founded, 
entertained by the Rhode Island faction under the leadership of 
Varnum, in respect to those men of Connecticut and Massa- 
chusetts who were entangled in the Scioto speculation—that bit 
of landjobbing which could not be called a branch of the Ohio 
Company but without which the roots of the Ohio Company could 
never have taken hold in the first place.*® Finally, all the New 
Englanders were suspicious of the non-resident New York share- 
holders, yet felt obliged at all points to placate them. 


In the fall of 1787 Cutler wrote regarding Colonel Richard 
Platt, a New Yorker, newly elected treasurer of the Ohio Com- 


38 James, Ohio in 1788 (Columbus, O., 1888), 63. 

George Washington was writing from Mt. Vernon on June 19, 1788, regarding the 
Ohio lands (John Pickell, New Chapter in the Life of George Washington and the 
Potomac Company, New York, 1856), 151: 

“If I was a young man just preparing to begin the world, or if advanced in life, 
and had a family to make a living for, I know of no country where I should rather 
fix my habitation.” 

38 Theodore T. Belote, The Scioto Speculation and the French Settlement at Galli- 
polis (Cincinnati, 1907), presents a general discussion of the Scioto Company. 
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pany, that he “held a large sum in public securities, had interested 
himself much in the Company and might probably be prevailed 
upon to loan some of them to the Company if we should fail of 
collecting the whole of the first payment by the time proposed.” 
He was equally frank regarding the new director, Varnum, who 
was appointed, he says, “against the inclinations even of the most 
of those who voted for him.” 


But we were so circumstanced as to be under the necessity of choosing 
him. He represented upward of one hundred shares from the State of 
Rhode Island. Several gentlemen of respectable characters from that State 
requested that he might be appointed. We wanted the money, and must not 
only have failed of it, but given umbrage and excited a powerful opposition.” 


Three weeks later Putnam had addressed a forceful, almost 
frantic letter, to overtake “Major Winthrop Sargent on his way 
from Boston to New York,” urging him to complete the purchase 
arrangements in two separate contracts with the Board of Treas- 
ury, and explaining in a long, breathless sentence: 


Jealousys already exist & when the contract comes to be known (and 
known it must be as soon as you return) I presume such complaints will 
take place as will opperate much to the prejudice of the company’s affairs, 
for I have heard it said already, that if Mr. Cutler & Major Sargent on the 
credit of the Company, have negotiated a purches in which they (the Com- 
pany) are not to participate, they are making to themselves an unreasonable 
advantage of the Company’s moneys & are guilty of a breach of trust, for 
you were not with the Company’s money or credit to purches lands but for 
their benefit, & that such conduct is no better than converting the Company’s 
property to your own use—whether this reasoning be right or not, is 
imeterial it will have the same efect on the mind & may produce conse- 
quences which we ought to avoid—therefore for these among other reasons 
I wish to have the Contracts drawn Seperately.” 


Colonel William Duer was Secretary of the Board of Treas- 
ury. He advanced funds, in the name of the Scioto Company, 
which made possible the first payment of the Ohio Company for 
their Purchase.*? During the winter of 1788 he found it neces- 
sary to assure Sargent: 


Whatever stir Gen’] Varnum may make, your contract is perfectly fair; 
and I will resist every attempt which that gentleman or his Friends may 


40 Cutler, Manasseh Cutler, I, 331. Cutler to Ebenezer Hazard, Sept. 18, 1787. __ 
41 Putnam to Sargent, Oct. 8, 1787, Winthrop Sargent Papers, Massachusetts His- 
torical Society. Putnam goes on to outline the contracts as he would liké to have them 
drawn up. They correspond, almost verbatim, except for vagaries of spelling, to the 
final contracts, and would seem to prove that Putnam rather than Cutler deserves 
credit for their authorship. s 
42 Certificate, Richard Platt to Whom it May Concern, Nov. 13, 1788, Winthrop 
Sargent Papers, Massachusetts Historical Society. 
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desire to affect it. It is however eligible in all great Transactions to make 
some sacrifice to preserve Peace: when it is certain that it can be effected— 
I have therefore no objection for myself and Friends, to vest you with the 
authority of disposing of one thirtieth of the Share held under my direction 
for that Person and his friends, should you after mature consideration judge 
it necessary. 


_ I must however again impress on you what I think I have often men- 
tioned that G:V: is one of the last men I would wish in any manner to 
commit myself to; though therefore for the good of the Concern I am dis- 
posed to make a sacrifice of interest, the Relation I stand, in this affair. 
must not be known to him.® 


It does not seem likely that Varnum accepted a share in the 
Scioto concern, even if it was offered to him. An important 
meeting of the Ohio Company was held the following week in 
Providence, right in the enemy’s territory, as it were. Cutler 
reported later that he had given Varnum an explanation there, of 
how much the Ohio Company had benefited from its connection 
with the Scioto.** Varnum may have been convinced, or at least 
pacified, for the time being, but he would find other things to 
be disturbed about. 

When the Providence meeting broke up, the agents went 
their several ways: Barlow went to Boston first, for further in- 
structions on Scioto matters, then to New York, whence he would 
set sail for France. Parsons, May and Sargent headed for the 
Muskingum, by way of New York, and arrived May 26.*° Var- 
num went as far as Baltimore by sea, so was longer en route. 

May reported Varnum’s arrival on June 5, “with about forty 
souls in company.” Two days later General Varnum and his 
party were “making difficulties about the 8 acre lots, not being 
drawn contiguous to the city; also with respect to the Scioto 
purchase,” and the commentator foresaw difficulties.** 


The 8-acre lots had been drawn for with much ceremony at 
an all-day session of the Providence meeting.47 The surveys for 





_—_— 


43 Duer to Sargent, Feb. 27, 1788, ibid. 

44 Cutler to Sargent, Nov. 19, 1788, cit. infra, footnote 91. The highlights of the 
Ohio Company’s activities, financial and otherwise, are presented in Charles Swain Hall, 
Benjamin Tallmadge, Revolutionary Soldier and American Businessman (New York, 
1943), 119-51. 

45 MS. Journal of James Backus, Woodbridge-Gallaher Collection, Department of 
Documents, Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society. 
46 Darlington, ed., Journal and Letters of Colonel John May, 63. 
47 Hulbert, ed., Records of the Ohio Company, I, 38-9. 
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them were not completed for several weeks. Putnam explains 
the situation that arose: 


Before our arrivel at the Muskingum . . . none of the Directors or 
agents had any correct Idea of the quality of the Lands they had purchased 
especially of the face of the country about the Muskingum at & neer its 
confluence withe the ohio, where they ditermined to Lay out there Capital, 
to consist, including commons, of four thousand acres “and contiguous to 
this, one thousand Lots of eight acres each, amounting to eight thousand 
acres” — 


. How disappointed were thay to find that not a Director or agent had 
drawn an 8 acre lot so neer the town as to be able to cultivate it without 
much hazard. some remedy they ditermined on & resolved on the foolish plan 
to divide three thousand acres of the commons into three Acre Lots.* 


“Warm debates,’ another diarist calls the discussions—on 
the very day, as it happens, that Saugrain was resuming his 
journey up-river. He continues with the details of a meeting 
held June 9, “by order of 2 directors.” This seems to have been 
an unofficial meeting, called in haste, whose deliberations were 
immediately acted upon. They are recorded as of July 2, the 
date to which the Providence meeting had been adjourned.*® 
The agents’ “foolish plan” was to appropriate “the parsonage lot, 
to enlarge the town lots to the original plan of 180 by go feet, to 
lay out the commons & above lot 1000 three Acre Lots to be 
drawn for as quickly as possible for the convenience of settlers 
come & coming on.’*® On Friday, the thirteenth, the same 
diarist reports: “Completed drawing for 3 acre lotts about half 
after eight this evening. Assisted constantly since Tuesday.” 

Putnam remarks that, from this new and laborious attempt 
to equalize the division of land, “they were as unfortunate as 


before, none of them were accommedated.”®! 


The naming of Marietta is set against this background of 
quarreling and complaint. It is Varnum, the trouble-maker, who 


48 Rowena Buell, ed., Memoirs of Rufus Putnam (Boston and New York, 1903), 


"9 Hulbert, ed., Records of the Ohio Company, I, 45-54 
50 MS. Journal of James Backus, Woodbridge- Gallaher Collection, Department of 
Documents, Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society. 
51 Buell, ed., Rufus Putnam, 106. 
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seems everywhere to be given the credit for proposing the name.** 
It is hard to reconcile this with Varnum’s known hostility to the 
Scioto Company and the evident intention that the naming should 
forward the interests of that company, unless, as has been hinted 
earlier in this article, a compromise was involved. 

One must take into account the strength of the Order of 
Cincinnati at this time, and remember the classical allusions in 
which it delighted. It is said that seventy-nine shareholders of 
the Ohio Company were members of this organization. Many 
of them were at Muskingum at this time.** Perhaps Varnum 
was willing to sponsor Marietta as the name of the city if his 
colleagues would accept his ideas about the public squares. Let 
them carry into perpetuity the glorious Roman names, Campus 
Martius, Sacra Via, Quadranaou, Capitolium! 

Granted, then, that Varnum actually proposed the name, 1t 
does not necessarily follow that it originated with him. Whose 
idea was it, in the first place? 

It is circumstantial evidence and proof of nothing, but Colonel 
May immediately began to use the name. It seemed to come 
naturally to him, to employ it. Not so, with the most of the 
others. When on July 16 the inhabitants made formal reply 
to the welcoming speech of their newly arrived Governor, Arthur 
St. Clair, they dated it, not from Marietta, but from “East bank 
of Muskingum.’ Muskingum was the favorite name. As late 
as November, 1789, St. Clair writes of starting for “Muskingham,” 
and later on in the same letter uses Muskingham, then crosses it 
out and puts in Marietta.°’ Cutler’s journal of the autumn of 


52 In Catholic Historical Review (Washington, D. C.), II, (1916-17), Rev. Dr. 
Guilday, * ‘A Vanished Bishopric of Ohio,” in a footnote says: 

“Marietta received its name from General Farnum [sic] who planned the future 
French city on the Ohio in July 1788 in honor of Marie Antoinette. 

“{Brissot] De Warville says of Farnum (Nouveau Voyages dans les Etats Unis 1788 
in 3 volumes) vol. II, p. 423: ‘Il portait si loin sa haine contre les Anglais, qu’il 
voulait qu’on ne parlat plus que grec dans les Etats Unis!’ ” 

Elkanah Watson, Men and Times of the Revolution (New York, 1856), 335; 
Platt to Sargent, Nov. 13, 1788, cit. infra, footnote 92; Thomas Wallcut Papers, cit. 
infra, footnote 96. 

53 Mrs. L. A. Alderman, The Identification of the Society of the Cincinnati with the 
First Authorized Settlement of the North West Territory at Marietta (Marietta, O., 
1888), 6-14. 

54 Signed Document, Sargent Papers, ee Historical Society; Carter, ed., 
Ferritorial Papers, Northwest Territory, II, 

55 §t. Clair to Sargent, Winthrop Saas “Papers, Massachusetts Historical Society. 
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1788, even after he had visited Marietta, calls the place Mus- 
kingum.*® Putnam is still using Muskingum in the summer of 
1790.°7 James Backus’ correspondence of 1788 and 1789 shows 
the same preference.”* 

The fact that Colonel May accepted the new name so readily 
led the writer to a re-examination of his Journal for a possible 
clue to the originator of the name. May was in New York, on 
April 21, concluding some business with the treasurer of the Ohio 
Company. On the 22nd he wrote: 

This day having a little more leisure, took a ramble about the city. 
Went to the Congress Chamber. The greatest curiosity I saw was 
pictures of their, Majesties, the Royal King and Queen of France, — their 
appearance truly elegant and noble. No painting can excel them. . . . Then 


I visited M St. John. Mr. Temple, General Knox, and went hence to my 
quarters.” 


Here is a familiar name, St. John! Is it not conceivable 
that the man who invented Gallipolis in 1785, and re-invented 
Castripolis in 1787, was well able to contrive Mari-etta in 1788? 
It would be interesting to know what other visitors St. John had 
that spring, from among the Ohio Associates, and whether in 
their eagerness to soothe his feelings, wounded by the rejection of 
Castripolis, they may have assured him that a new suggestion from 
him would be pushed to adoption.*° 


There is, as it happens, yet another thread of evidence that 
plans for naming the city after Marie Antoinette were well- 
formulated long before the July 2 meeting. That thread is held 
by Joel Barlow, already mentioned as agent of the Scioto Com- 
pany, and it is logical to believe that it, too, leads to St. John’s 
doorstep. Barlow was almost certainly a caller at the French 
consulate, obtaining all the information he could about Paris, 
seeking letters of introduction and asking advice on more per- 
sonal matters. 


56 Cutler, Manasseh Cutler, I, 434. 

57 Tbid., 464. 

58 James Backus MSS. in Woodbridge-Gallaher Collection, Department of Docu- 
ments, Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society. 

59 Darlington, ed., Journal and Letters of Colonel John May. 

60 There are collections of St. Jean de Crévecoeur’s letters in the Franklin Papers 
at the American Philosophical Society, and in the Jefferson Papers and William Short 
Papers in the Library of Congress. An examination of these might yield information 
on this topic. 
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Those who are puzzled that Joel Barlow, a poet, should 
have been chosen to go to France to sell lands, overlook the fact 
that Joel Barlow, the poet, had a poem which he was very eager 
to publish and sell in France. In 1785, with a good eye for 
business, he wrote a long and flowery letter dedicating his Vision 
of Columbus to His Most Christian Majesty, Louis XVI.*' 
Nearly two years elapsed before he was rewarded by the King’s 
acceptance of the dedication—to the gracious accompaniment of 
money for twenty-five copies of the poem—so that he could 
actually put the book to press, in the United States.®* 


Meanwhile Barlow had submitted the manuscript to a friend 
in England who promptly discouraged him from expecting a wel- 
come for it there. Not only the dedication but other “encomiums 
on France and the American army, and the censures of this 
country” were such that no bookseller would want to take a 
chance on it. He suggested, instead, that it.might be published 
in Paris.** It was hardly a new idea to the poet. 


Barlow’s ship was held up several days in New York Harbor, 
waiting for a favorable wind, but by the day young Saugrain 
was dining so bountifully at Fort Harmar, it was well out to 
sea.** By that time, “all food alike was indifferent” to Barlow. 
He was suffering exceedingly from seasickness, bedbugs and 
fleas, all of which remained with him all the way to Havre.® 


Under these circumstances he probably had slight interest 
in the Vision of Columbus which he carried in his portfolio, or 
even in the “250 pounds Sterlg in Purse, and all the necessary 
papers,’’®* that had been presented to him by the Scioto Company. 
Among these papers was the Cutler pamphlet®’ which was to be 
translated into French and appear as a prospectus, entitled De- 


_ 61 With the MS. copy of the Vision of Columbus, in New York Historical Society 
ibrary. 

62 Zunder, Joel Barlow, 161, 186, 191. 

88 The poem did appear in a — edition, late in 1787 Cibid., 230); and in 
1793 it was brought out in Paris (ibid., 307). 

64 Letter, Barlow to his wife, May 24, i788, in Harvard College Library, Barlow 
MSS., AM 507, Box I. 

6 Charles Burr Todd, Life and Letters of Joel Barlow (New York, 1886), 65-8; 
Theodore Albert Zunder, “Joel Barlow and Seasickness,’’ Yale Journal of Biology and 
Medicine (New Haven, Conn., July 1929), I, 385-90. 

66 Platt to Sargent, June 14, 1788, Winthrop Sargent Papers, Massachusetts His- 
torical Society. 

87 Footnote 8, supra. 
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scription du Sol, des Productions &c. &c. de cette portion des 
Etats-Unis, située entre la Pensylvanie, les riviéres de TOhio & du 
Scioto, & le lac Erié.°* He had also Thomas Hutchins’ map of the 
upper Ohio region, and this, too, was to be translated for the use 
of prospective emigrants. 


The map was especially important. At least two forms of it 
were circulated in France, and these give evidence about the 
naming of the city. One version of the map shows the Seven 
Ranges, the Ohio Company’s Purchase and the Scioto lands. 
Locations of coal, salt, lead mines, etc., are given as on the Hutch- 
ins map.®® No cities are shown on it. The other version shows 
the divisions of land, with the townships numbered in the section 
devoted to the Scioto acquisition. Three settlements are also 
marked: Premiere Ville, directly opposite the mouth of the Great 
Kanawha; Village, at the mouth of the Hockhocking, and V. de 
Mariana at the mouth of the Muskingum. A third form of the 
map may have appeared, for there is a sketch of one which seems 
identical to the second version, just described, except that it has 
Marianne, in the place of Mariana.*° This may have been a 
copyist’s error. 

Upon first thought one would consider that the map without 
cities was of earlier date. The sites shown on the other exactly 
correspond, however, with the projected cities mentioned in the 
Cutler pamphlet: “The centre of this State will be between the 
Scioto and Hochocking. The seat of government of one of these 
States will very probably be at the mouth of one of these two 
rivers,”’?! 


It seems possible that the unnamed map may have come 
later, perhaps in 1790, when Barlow was selling to the Company 
of the Twenty-four or their successors. By that time he might 
have found that correction would be necessary regarding the 
Premiere Ville location’? and that the Hockhocking Village was 


88 Thomson, Bibliography of the State of Ohio. 
6 A copy of the Thomas Hutchins map, published in London, 1778. is in the 
Marietta College Library. 
* Belote, Scioto ren 
ames, Ohio in 1788, 
72 Henry Howe, Hiserieak a of Ohio (Columbus, 1908), I, 672 
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From Photostat of Map in Copy of Cutler’s Description du Sol, 
des Productions, &c., Owned by John H. James, Urbana, Ohio. 
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imaginary. As to the Muskingum settlement, he had better play 
safe. Marie Antoinette was not looked upon with favor by some 
of his prospective purchasers, and a town named in her honor 
might not help sales, now. 


There is another reason for attributing priority to the Mar- 
lana map. Its title reads: Plan des Achats des Compagnies de 
Ohio et du Scioto, the last six words corresponding to those in 
the title of the pamphlet, mentioned above. On the plain map 
the heading: has “de l’Ohio et de la Scioto,” a correction in the 
gender of the river. 

In August of 1789, Barlow wrote, ‘I have not rec’d a Syl- 
lable since I have been in Europe on the subject of my Mission.’’* 
Later he claimed that for two years he had not heard from his 
principals in the United States and did not know, “indeed whether 
the little settlement began by the Ohio Company ... still existed 
or not.”*4 


This silence from across the water may account for Mariana 
in place of Marietta, if we follow the hypothesis that Barlow 
knew before he set sail on May 25 that the city was to be named 
for the Queen. Mariana may have seemed to him the logical 
compounding of syllables, or it may have been the name first 
agreed upon—to be changed, perhaps in one of those “heated 
disputes” along the Muskingum, after he had embarked. On 
the other hand, he may simply have been misinformed, possibly 
by Brissot or Saugrain, or other returned traveller, proof of which 
has not yet come to light.” 


Mariana was used elsewhere than on the map. In an agree- 
ment with one of the Society of the 24, “Mr. Barlow binds him- 
self in the names of his co-partners, Generals Parsons, Putnam, 
and Tupper, and Major Sargent, living at Marianna.’*® The 





73 Barlow to Sargent, August 25, 1789, Winthrop Sargent Papers, Massachusetts 
Historical Society. 

74 Barlow to Col. Benjamin Walker, Paris, 21 Dec. 1790, in Theodore T. Belote, 
“Gallipolis Papers,’? Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio, Quarterly Publication 
(Cincinnati, 1907), 71-81. 

75 Brissot was back in Paris by Jan. 31, 1789, on which date he wrote to Duer 
(Scioto Papers, New York Historical Society). Saugrain was in France by Feb. 21, 
1789 (McDermott, “Guillotin Thinks of America,’? 157). Announcement had been 
made in the press before they left America; e.g. Massachusetts Centinel, Oct. 1, 1788. 

7 Cutler, Manasseh Cutler, I, 504. 
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name is used twice more in this document, with the editors ex- 
plaining in a footnote: ““He meant Marietta.” 


In several of the French letters which have been preserved, 
Mariana is used.’7 It is complained about, too. An unsigned 
letter from some of the acquerirs, waiting at Alexandria, urge 
“hastening our arrival at Mariana, which is called in this country 
Marietta.” It was just another thing that hadn’t turned out as 
they expected. 

It was well that the name Adelphi had been given up, but 
if the adoption of Marietta was in the nature of a compromise, 
to restore harmony, its effects were as short-lived as is often the 
case with compromises. Mind was soon arrayed against mind, 
and group against group. Varnum was still in the forefront of 
the disagreements. 

It is easy to think of Varnum as a crabbed old man. But he 
was not old. He was not yet forty. Some of his intractability 
may be forgiven on the basis that his brilliant law career was 
being interrupted by a lung complaint, the dread “consumption.” 
He had, in fact, only six months to live. From his pen came one 
of the most poignant love letters of all time, addressed to his wife 
shortly before his death.™* 

Varnum and Parsons did get together enough to oppose Gov- 
ernor St. Clair jointly, immediately upon the latter’s arrival in the 
Territory.*® They both signed a Memorial to Congress regarding 
payment of their salaries, too.“° On many points, however, they 
failed of agreement. Concerning a proposed new law in which 
their office as judges: was to figure, “ 
assent,’ says Parsons, 


Brother Varnum refuses his 


. unless I agree to a clause expressly declaring that there is no pri- 
ority between him and me (being appointed in one day) and that in con- 
ducting the Court and in every exercise of authority there is a rotation 
between him and me. This I shall never agree to. I suppose myself primus 
inter pares, and have no right to cede this priority to any man.™ 





77 Scioto Papers and Duer Papers, New York Historical Society. 

78 Samuel P. Hildreth, Biographical and Historical Memoirs of the Early Pioneer 
Settlers of Ohio (Cincinnati, 1852), 180-3. Also in Watson, Men and Times of the 
Revolution, 335-6, and in contemporary newspapers and periodicals. 

79 William Henry Smith, Life and Public Services of Arthur St. Clair (Cincinnati, 
1882), II, 64-78. 

80 Carter, ed., Territorial Papers, Northwest Territory, II, 124-5. 

81 Hall, Parsons, Parsons to William S. Johnson, Nov. 24, 1788, p. 535. 
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Parsons himself came in for nearly as much enmity, and more 
suspicion, from his brethren. He was known to be largely inter- 
ested in Connecticut’s Western Reserve land, the early develop- 
ment of which might slow emigration to the Muskingum.** Platt 
refers to his “Rascallities . . . about certain Sales of Lotss &c.’** 
In the same letter he encloses to Sargent a letter just received 
from Barlow, “but, for your eye only. Damn Parsons, give him 
no kind of information about it.” Evidently Parsons was being 
excluded from some of the Scioto secrets, as he had been from 
the Ohio Company’s; this in spite of the fact that he had in gen- 
eral been cooperative and offered both groups much sound ad- 


* It should be remembered that Parsons was one of the few 


vice.° 
who had visited the Ohio Country prior to 1786; that much of 
the groundwork for establishing military and civil government of 
the territory had been plotted out by him;** also, that in the early 
plans of the Ohio Company he had been slated for Governor of 
the Northwest Territory, but had graciously withdrawn after 


Cutler felt obliged to make other arrangements.*® 


On Aug. 14, 1788, the date to which the July 2 meeting had 
heen adjourned, there was an amusing, almost farcical, occurrence 
in the newly-named city. It appears that two Rhode Islanders, 
agents of the Ohio Company, arrived promptly—and alone 
the stated hour, conducted their business which involved simply 
the matter of voting adjournment to the first Wednesday in De- 
cember, and dismissed themselves. Somewhat tardily, but still 
“within the hour,” the other agents appeared, learned what had 
happened and were chagrined and nonplussed, not to mention 
angry. They decided to adjourn until afternoon. At that time 
they reassembled, called in Colonel Crary and Major Corliss, and 


at 





with only those two voices dissenting, they passed a motion that 


82 Cutler and Putnam to Sargent, May 30, 1787, Winthrop Sargent Papers, Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society; Carter, ed., Territorial Papers, Northwest Territory, II, 212. 

83 Platt to Sargent, Nov. 15, 1789, Winthrop Sargent Papers, Massachusetts His- 
torical Society. 

84 Parsons to Sargent, August 24, 1787, ibid. 

85 William Samuel Johnson Papers, Library of Congress. 

86 Cutler, Manasseh Cutler, I, 298, 313. See also, Putnam to Cutler, Aug. 18, 
1788, cit. infra, footnote 88, 
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the next meeting should be held on the first Wednesday of No- 
vember.*? 


Putnam was obliged to write urgently to Cutler: 


Marietta August ye 1&th 1788 

My dear Frind 

in my last letter 1 mentioned the necessity of your being here at the 
meeting of the proprietors & agents on the First Wed. of December next 
especially called as you will see by the proceedings of the agents here and 
which are forwarded by Colo. Crary in order for publication. but I must 
now request you by all means to be here by the first Wednesday of Novem- 
ber to which time our agents meeting stand adjourned that if possible you 
procure some person here or to someone by that time authorized to represent 
Mr. Harriss agency and Gen Jacksons, my reason for pressing you in this 
matter are these, it is the avowed design of Genl. Varnum, Col Crary & 
Major Corlis to oversett the Sioto Company somehow or other and you 
may rest assured they will leve no stone un turned to effect their purposes 
and althoe I have no great apprehensions of their effecting their schemes 
yet unless they are guarded against they may give us a good deal of trouble. 
it is our duty therefore to counter act them, the first step Majr. Sargent 
and myself conceive is to chuse a nother director (who is interested in that 
company) and of this they are well aware and will therefore do what they 
can to prevent it. Now sir and which cannot be don without your weight in 
the scale. We had much dificulty to git the meeting adjourned to november, 
they were for December, but we are now fixed to November and if we have 
the pleasure of your company | believe we shall succeed. but remember all 
these matters are a Secret with Major Sargent and myself, we dare not 
even mention our intentions to Genl. Parsons —at present. I again repeat 
my request that you will not fail us... . 
P.S. It may be well if you are not moving your family that your coming 
on may not be publicly known least it should set Rhode Island people the 
more on the Spurr.” 


The ink expended on this letter could have been spared if 
Putnam had known that Cutler was spending that day in Wheel- 
ing, less than a hundred miles away, and was to arrive in Marietta 
the next day. Also somewhat ironically, Cutler’s Journal reports 
that he “Slept poorly” on shipboard that night on the way down- 
river. “Just before day a boat hailed us; Colonel Crary on 
board.”’®® 


Cutler remained only three weeks in Marietta. When he was 
back in Ipswich he wrote to Sargent : 


On my return I found at N York a very general jealousy had been 
spread by Col. C—y among ye subscribers —your character & mine was 
highly impeached — But Col. Talmage, who happened to come into ye city 





87 Hulbert, ed., Records of the Ohio Company, I, 54-6. See Smith, St. Clair Papers, 
II, 64-7, for discussion of a law proposed by the judges for giving advance notice of 
meetings when many of the interested parties were hundreds of miles away. 
88 Draft, Rufus Putnam Papers, a College Library. 
8 Cutler, Manasseh Cutler, I, 410 
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soon after, exerted himself much to set ye matter right. He had heard me 
explain ye matter to V—m at Providence & was full convinced himself that 
ye Ohio Company had been much benefited by connecting ye two Contracts. 

At Rhodeisland C—y has been forming a secret Committee who have 
been corresponding with M-y in Boston —urging him to engage a party to 
join them in recovering those Lands. In Boston their plan has not suc- 
ceeded at all. But this conduct has greatly injured ye Settlement—prin- 
cipally by exciting a jealousy among ye people in this State that our con- 
nection with Rhodeisland will prove injurious. 

I was told in Boston that C—y had spread reports injurious to Platt— 
that he was much involved — was speculating on ye monies of ye Company 
—& that we were in ye utmost hazard of losing ye monies that have been 
paid him since we completed ye contract. This I conceive to be intirely 
ill-founded — & to flow only from his base & malicious disposition.” 


At almost the same time Sargent received Platt’s version of 
the state of affairs, and the naming of Marietta enters the picture 
once more. Platt has made an accounting of the payments made 
by the Ohio and Scioto companies, and is hoping he will be able 
to “avoid censure in this business.” 


I never will understand it, because I felt so little interested in it, | 
suppose. I am apprehensive nothing of consequence will result to us from 
it. Cutler and you must fight the Battle. 

It is daily becoming a subject of Conversation here — and in conjunc- 
tion with other circumstances, tends to throw discouragements on the Land 
Business. Almost all our people here seem to be not so well pleased as | 
wish they were and are daily trying to sell out. . . . They are much dis- 
pleased with Marietta the name of the City & all the names of its streets &c. 

They say it is Varnum’s whim which has occasioned this, and him you 
know people in general do not like.” 


As has been mentioned, Varnum did not live very long. It is 
something of a shock to find that he was still being heartily dis- 
liked, almost a year after his death, as indicated in a letter from 
Cutler to Sargent, written September 28, 1789: 


Any suggestion that I had laid aside the thought of emigration are 
absolutely without foundation. 

The conduct of V—m I frankly confess gave me so much uneasiness, 
that I did not wish to be a resident of Marietta untill ye prejudices he had 
created were removed. Time, I was confident, would effect it. 

If I may rely on Gen Putnam’s acct Providence has done it, in a con- 
siderable degree, much more expeditiously, by ye early exit of V—m. 

It is a maxim with me, “that ye Lord be praised for all things,” & in 
this case I find no great difficulty in applying it.” 


% When Colonel May was on his way home from Marietta he met Cutler at Sum- 
rill’s Ferry and received from him several packages of letters, ‘ ‘which having perused 
till about midnight I made a flaming bonfire of them, in honor of their authors. I 
made use of Brother Cravath’s letter as a torch to kindle the rest with—it being full 
of reproach against Marietta and its inhabitants.” 

*1 Cutler to Sargent, Nov. 19, 1788, Winthrop Sargent Papers, Massachusetts His- 
torical Society. 

%2 Platt to Sargent, Nov. 13, 1788, ibid. 
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These reflections are about as kindly as the observations that 
Sargent made in his diary, two months later, when he learned that 
Judge Parsons had we drowned, attempting to come down 
Beaver Creek in a canoe. It would be a severe loss to his family, 
Sargent admitted grudgingly, but, he added: 


That his Death may be amply compensated to this Territory is fully 
my opinion & that we may. be made happier in almost any successor; for 
such has been the conduct of the judge while in office here that he must 
have lost the confidence of honest discerning men — but he is no more & 
therefore I will endeavor to draw a veil over the numerous mementos of 
his bad habits — alive, I was the enemy to his low cunning & practices 
which I conceived dishonorable. His proceedings as an Agent and a Director 
in the Ohio Co were in more than one instance (to my judgment) unfair & 
consequently provoked my Anger & such opposition as probably might have 
been attended by almost implacable Discord. But he is dead and so are my 
resentments.”* 


Late in the fall of 1789 Marietta had a visitor who interested 
himself in many things about the place. Thomas Wallcut not only 
kept a diary®* but he also had the excellent habit of jotting down 
notes. From one of these fragments, we learn: 


The first name given to the town at the mouth of Muskingum was 
Adelphi —a name significant and very apropos —I never yet heard a good 
reason for the change to Marietta. This name I have never heard a single 
person pleased with but they say it is effeminate, exotic & cannot be easily 
americanized — 

But peace to the ashes of him that proposed it & had influence enough 
to get it adopted —If he expected any considerable gratuity for the com- 
pliment it is probable his expectations will be disappointed. She has lent 
too much to her brother Joseph to have any to spare as yet —If it was a 
motive of gratitude it was untimely. Let her finish her political career 
before we cannonize [sic!] her. “All is well that ends well, & has a good 
beginning.” 

M[r] S[argent] informed me that he had tho’t of another name (or 
proposed, I am not certain which) viz Castripolis— from the Latin castri 
camps & the greek Polis a City —that is the city of camps, or the fortified 
city, by a natural & easy allusion to this spot having formerly been inhab- 
ited by a people who understood in some considerable degree the art of 
fortification as is evident not only from this but in many other places in 
various parts of this Country — as also to the present settlement having 
been projected & made mostly by military men of the late American Army 
— This name I confess appeared to me to have the most to commend it, 
novelty & propriety & would flatter no one’s vanity nor be liable to the 
charge of having a <selfish narrow small little> motive at bottom.” 


% Diary, Winthrop Sargent, Sept. 1, 1789-May 13, 1790, Massachusetts Historical 
Society. 

% Massachusetts Historical Society, Proceedings, XVII, 174-203. 

% Thomas Wallcut Papers, Fragmentary notes, Vol. I, 129, Massachusetts Historical 
Society. 
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The affairs of the Ohio Company were much in the minds of 
men, those days, and the naming of its first city had repercus- 
sions in the press as well as in financial circles. The author of the 
following interesting bit of contemporary satire has not been iden- 
tified. Perhaps he was the eccentric Doctor Bentley of Salem, 
Massachusetts, who is said to have taken “vengeance upon Doctor 
Cutler by writing doggerel verses about him and his enterprise.”®” 


This is in the Massachusetts Centinel, October 22, 1788: 


Ohio Grammar 
now in the press & speedily will be published 
A Comprehensive Grammar of the Ohio Language, as it is now spoken 
by the adepts in that fashionable tongue; compiled principally for the benefit 
of such as wish to correspond with the inhabitants of the superb city of 
ADELPHI, alias MARIETTA. 


It is an incontrovertible fact, that every white person who is so happy 
as to gain admission into those realms of substantial life, immediately loses 
a considerable part of his mother-tongue; and though as unlettered before 
as his copper-colored neighbours, becomes intuitively possessed of classica! 
ideas, and with the volubility of an ancient Roman, will roll you out Campus 
Martius, Capitolium, Sacra Via, & &c &c Although these sounds are, in 
themselves, grand beyond description, yet in the ear of a dull New Englander 
they seem as barbarous as the name of the celebrated Okkuneokcokocache- 
ehcachequedungo. 


As some account of the plan and division of the work may be expected 
by the publick, the compiler informs them, that his Grammar, in common 
with others, is divided into four parts: But, as the language, though in 
possession of some pure Latinisms, knows no such terms as Orthography, 
Prosody, Etymology and Syntax, he has substituted in their stead, Buffaloe, 
Custard-tree, Pigs-tail and Crow bar. Under the article Buffaloe, no pains 
have been spared to arrange under their proper heads, all such words as 
convey oleose ideas, comprehending all kinds of fat &c with which the lan- 
guage of Lubberlands generally abounds. The second part treats, in the 
most methodical manner, of every species of word relating to pastry &c. 
Under Pigs-tail will be found all the practical irregularities of the Ohio 
tongue, alphabetically disposed. 


Crowbar or the fourth part treats of words relating to miraculous 
germination, which are very numerous in that language. To which is added 
a complete vocabulary of words that are immediately lost upon entering 
into this land of delicacies — Such as Taxes, Labour, Sickness, Poverty. 
Hunger, Thirst, Debts, Death &c &c &c 


As principles of benevolence alone, towards those unhappy wretches who 
are yet to remain here, under the curse of getting their bread by the sweat 
of their brow. have induced the compiler to undertake the arduous task, he 
flatters himself it must meet with a candid reception.™ 


®% John Ervin Kirkpatrick, ree Flint, Pioneer, Missionary, Author, Editor, 
1780-1840 (Cleveland, 1911), 25-6 
% Files, American Eighteenth Century Newspapers, Library of Congress. 
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Joel Barlow might cause Mariana to be stricken from his 
maps. Boston journalists might ridicule the name Marietta, and 
New York financiers fight it. Governor St. Clair might move the 
seat of government downriver. Fort Harmar might be abandoned, 
leaving the small city defenseless. High waters could come—and 
go. River fevers could come—and stay for two seasons. Time 
proved that it would take more than these things to break the 
heart of Marietta. 





Saugrain was wrong in one of his prophecies. But he wrote 
well when he said, “The city will be charming, considering the 
number of inhabitants who are to come to inhabit it.” 








MARIUS ROBINSON, A FORGOTTEN ABOLITIONIST 
LEADER 


By Russet B. NyE 


Marius Racine Robinson, one of the more important figures 
of the antislavery movement in Ohio, has been more or less lost 
from public view. Neither the Dictionary of American Biography, 
the National Cyclopaedia of Biography, nor any of the standard 
biographical dictionaries list his name, yet in the rise of abolition- 
ism in Ohio he played a great part, as agent, editor, organizer, 
and propagandist—a career perhaps not equal to that of his friend 
and mentor Theodore Weld, but a major one nonetheless, and 
one of longer duration. Like that of Weld, Stanton, Thome, 
Birney, and others prominent in the antislavery controversy, Rob- 
inson’s work in the movement illustrates and reinforces the thesis 
that abolitionism, particularly beyond the Alleghenies, was a 
moral, religious crusade, closely connected with and stemming 
from the evangelistic revivalism of the eighteen-thirties. Further, 
a note on his life and work recalls once more the turbulent days 
when Ohio was becoming the fountainhead of abolitionism in the 
West. 


Robinson was born in Dalton, Massachusetts, July 29, 1806." 
Following the westward lines of migration familiar to the early 
nineteenth century, his parents moved to Orville, Chautauqua 
County, New York, ten years later. Both parents were rigid Pres- 
byterians, the “bluest of the blue,” and Marius’ boyhood was 
marked by stern Calvinistic training. Doubts of his salvation and 
thoughts of his damnation threw him frequently, as a boy, into 
protracted fits of gloom and depression. His mother, an inflexible 
and stern woman, held plans for his entrance into the ministry, 
and, possibly more than his father, left an indelible stamp upon 
his character. At fifteen, however, a new force entered the boy’s 





1 Biographical data, unless otherwise noted, is drawn from two incomplete sketches, 
written by his wife Emily, among the Robinson manuscripts in the Western Reserve 
Historical Society collections, Cleveland, and from a brief account by H. C. Boyle, the 
Salem (Ohio) Daily News, July 31, 1897. 
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life—Charles Grandison Finney. The great evangelistic revivals 
inspired by Finney’s preaching swept across New York in the 
eighteen-twenties,? and with thousands of others young Marius 
experienced a conversion, a “change of heart,” that convinced 
him that God had chosen him for a special work. Since Finneyism 
aimed at “being useful in the highest degree possible,” he con- 
sidered the methods of usefulness and thought of entering for- 
eign missionary work, writing in his journal: “Have been reading 
this week past Brown’s History of Missions and reflecting on the 
dignity and importance of the missionary enterprise. My desire to 
engage in it has, I think, increased. .. . Did I but feel conscious of 
possessing those traits of Christian character in sufficient degree 
..., I should have little hesitation in regard to my duty.’ 


Definitely committed to usefulness in the church, either as 
missionary or as preacher, the young man realized the need of an 
education to provide a foundation for his preparation. Since the 
family finances were unable to provide it, he resolved to educate 
himself by his own earnings. In 1823 he apprenticed himself to 
Merrill and Hastings, a firm of bookbinders and printers in nearby 
Utica, New York, for a four-year term, and left home to begin 
his duties. Like Franklin before him, he learned much from the 
books and pamphlets he helped to publish, and when time per- 
mitted, he engaged in private study with his uncle, the Reverend 
Arthur Darwin, of Rigo, New York. Meanwhile he taught Sab- 
bath school and attended Bible study classes, until in 1827, his 
apprenticeship ended, he planned to leave Utica to attend a theo- 
logical seminary. 


Traveling agents had interested him earlier in a manual labor 
school at which a poor student might work his way, Dr. Ander- 
son’s Seminary in Maryville, East Tennessee. Immediately at the 
close of his apprenticeship, Robinson took his small savings and 
journeyed to the Southwest. Maryville, however, was not all that 
he had expected; its library was sparse, its instruction meager, 
and its manners strange. One of but three northerners at the 


2 For a discussion of the Finney-inspired — alism of the period, see G. H. Barnes, 
The Antislavery Impulse (New York, 1933), 
3 Undated entry, Journals, Robinson MSs. 
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seminary, Robinson found the southern students, many of whom 
brought slaves to do their “manual labor,” distant and unfriendly. 
His first contact with the institution of slavery shocked him, and 
when an offer came to serve as an assistant at the Creek Path 
Mission in the Cherokee Nation, he accepted it quickly, as partial 
fulfilment of his youthful desire to be a missionary and as a means 
of carrying on his work at some other place besides Maryville. 
Most of the year 1829 he spent at the mission, working with 
Indian children and studying with the resident missionary, the 
Reverend Mr. Potter, a good Presbyterian and a_better-than- 
average scholar. Soon he received an opportunity to serve as as- 
sistant in the Presbyterian church at Florence, Alabama, which he 
accepted. His stay in the Cherokee Nation, however, gave him 
not only a year of remunerative work and hard study, but “an 
impressive lesson,” as his wife phrased it, “in human rights and 
human obligations,’ good preparation for the antislavery struggle 
to come. 


When Marius Robinson arrived in Alabama in August of 
1829, the pattern of his later life had nearly set. The influence of 
the Finney revivals, which had first converted him, had committed 
him to a life of humanitarian usefulness. The doctrines of Fin- 
ney, in conjunction with his own years of study, had also begun 
to raise doubts in his mind concerning the orthodox, traditional 
Presbyterianism in which he had been reared. In Alabama his 
change from an “Old School” to a “New School” Presbyterian | 
thinker became complete—he began to place emphasis upon good 
works, upon inner compulsions, and to break loose from the shackles 
of the old into a freer faith. His suspicion of slavery, initiated by 
his contact with it in Tennessee, grew in Alabama. Though Gar- 
rison had not yet begun his work in the East with his ringing 
challenge to slavery, and though abolitionism had not yet entered 
its aggressive phase, Robinson was already receptive to its doc- 
trines. So were others in the South, such as James G. Birney, 
another Alabamian, and colonization and other schemes for the 
emancipation of Negroes were finding increased support — the 
Presbyterian church in Florence soon organized an auxiliary to 
the American Colonization Society. Robinson found little encour- 
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agement in colonization as a remedy, however ;* he looked further 
ahead, and when abolition came in full force, he found in it the 
means for which he had been searching to make himself useful. 

His Florence stay was pleasant. He made numerous friends 
and his study with the local minister, the Reverend Mr. Sloss, was 
highly profitable. Seeing in him the makings of a good theologian, 
Sloss and others advised Robinson to complete his theological 
studies at the earliest moment, and offered to finance his way 
through Princeton. Robinson preferred to make his own way, but 
recognized the need for continuing his studies. Less than a year 
after his arrival, he left Florence to enter the University of Nash- 
ville for his final preparation for the ministry. His work with 
competent men such as Potter and Sloss, in addition to his own 
efforts at self-education and his naturally quick mind, led the 
faculty of Nashville to admit him as a student in the five-year 
course. He entered the university in the fall of 1830, and by hard 
work, paying much of his way by private tutoring, graduated with 
high honors in 1832. But his obvious liberalism in theological mat- 
ters aroused some suspicion among his teachers, and they delayed 
bestowing his diploma until he had delivered a lecture on a test 
question and had submitted it to his North Alabama Presbytery 
for approval.’ 

Though Robinson evidently intended to return to Alabama, 
events were shaping at the moment of his graduation that were to 
change radically the course of his career. Theodore Weld, chief 
among Finney’s young leaders, had chosen Lane Seminary in Cin- 
cinnati as the western location for a new school to train and com- 
mission revivalists in the Finney tradition, and, financed by the 
wealthy Arthur Tappan of New York, the revitalized seminary 
was about to open its doors. Robinson had already met Weld in 
Nashville, and had fallen under the spell of his magnetic person- 
ality. Lane Seminary, founded on New School principles and to 


‘Henry Tutwhiler of Tuscaloosa, Alabama, to J. G. Birney, in D. L. Dumond, ed., 
Ihe Letters of James G. Birney (New York, 1938), I, 36-7. 

* One oration, though probably not the test lecture, survives in the Robinson MSS.., 
“True Greatness,” delivered at Nashville before the faculty in 1832. In it Robinson 
chose as his theme the differences between fame and greatness, contrasting Napoleon 
and Washington as examples; Franklin, his brother printer, he cited as a man who had 
successfully attained both. 
® Barnes, Antislavery Impulse, 39. 
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be headed by the great Lyman Beecher from the East, appealed to 
him greatly. He immediately enrolled, remained in Nashville until 
arrangements for the school had been completed, and was among 
the first students to greet Dr. Beecher as he arrived at Lane. The 
new seminary, thought Robinson, would give him the opportuni- 
ties he most desired, to study with great men, and to carry the 
Gospel through the as yet unawakened West. 


Though Lane was established as a theological school, Theo- 
dore Weld, one of its originators and certainly one of its most 
influential characters, had promised Tappan that the subject of 
slavery would there be “prayerfully investigated.’”* Through men 
from the “burned-over” areas of the Finney revivals in New York 
State, such as Robinson, Weld, H. B. Stanton and others, the con- 
nection between religious evangelism and antislavery was already 
strong, and also among the Lane students were some who had 
liad direct experience with slavery, men such as Robinson, James 
Thome, and the Allans, who had lost faith in colonization and 
gradualism as solutions to it. Dedicated to the Finney ideal, and 
guided by Weld, it is not surprising that the young men of Lane 
turned more and more toward abolitionism as a religious crusade. 
When the time for decision came in 1834, Robinson was ready, 
and he resolved to devote himself to religion and slavery reform, 
to Christianity and abolition, “the field of labor for which he 
devoutly believed God had raised him up.” In the early months 
of 1834 Weld organized the famous series of debates, covering 
nine evenings, on the subject of abolitionism versus colonization, 
and Marius Robinson, speaking from five years of first-hand ex- 
perience, took an active part in swinging Lane to an almost unani- 
mous vote for abolition.® 


Committed to abolitionism, many Lane students immediately 
put their principles into practice, working among the free Negroes 
of Cincinnati, organizing “freedom bureaus,” clubs, employment 
bureaus, and speaking in Negro churches.® Augustus Wattles was 


7 [bid., 65. 

‘For accounts of the Lane debates, see R. S. Fletcher, A History of Oberlin Col 
lege (Oberlin, Ohio, 1943), I, 150 ff., and H. B. Stanton, Debate at Lane Seminary, 
Cincinnati, with the Speech of James A. Thome ... (Boston, 1834). 

® Barnes, Antislavery Impulse, 68-9. 
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the moving spirit in establishing a school for Negroes, and Rob- 
inson took an honorable dismissal from the seminary to assist him, 
expecting to remain away from his studies for a year. With the 
assistance of some young women who volunteered, the Lane stu- 
dents taught geography, grammar, arithmetic, natural philosophy, 
and Bible study, and instituted a series of lectures for both Negro 
children and adults.’ Cincinnati, a city of strong southern sym- 
pathies, took note of the activities and some critical feeling began 
to develop. Warned to cease their abolitionist and educational 
projects, and finally ordered to do so by the seminary’s Board of 
Trustees, some forty of the students, Robinson among them, pro- 
tested the denial of free speech and action, and eventually, in the 
winter of 1834, withdrew from the school to become the famous 
“lane Rebels,” the most influential group of abolitionists in the 
West."* 

The majority of the “rebels,” after leaving Lane, organized 
a seminar in a house at nearby Cumminsville, Ohio, lent to them 
by a brother-in-law of Salmon P. Chase, then a Cincinnati lawyer. 
Here they pursued their studies, traveled into Cincinnati to keep 
up their work at the colored clubs and schools, and preached at 
adjacent Negro churches.'* Robinson continued his teaching and 
expressed an increasing interest in revivalistic preaching, aimed 
at abolition conversions.'* [In addition he seems to have investi- 





1 For reports of these schools, see G. H. Barnes and D. L. Dumond, eds., The 
Letters of Theodore Dwight Weld, Angelina Grimké a “ey and Sarah Grimké (New 
York, 1934), II, 133-4, 178-84, 189-92, 218-20, and 2 

' For accounts of the Lane controversy, see R. g. Fletcher, Oberlin College, I, 
150-78; G. H. Barnes, Antislavery Impulse, 65-77; Sidney Strong, ‘““The Exodus of Stu- 
dents from Lane Seminary to Oberlin in 1834,” Papers of the Ohio Church History So- 
ciety (Oberlin, O., 1890-1901), IV (1893), 1-16; Charles Beecher, ed., The Autobi- 
ography and Correspondence of Lyman Beecher (New York, 1865), I, "320-7 7; and A 
Statement of the Reasons Which Induced the Students of Lane Seminary to ‘Dissolve 
Their Connection with that Institution (Cincinnati, 1834). Robinson never forgave 
President Beecher for his part in the dispute; see his accounts in the Salem (Ohio) 
Antislavery Bugle, ‘‘The Beecher Family,’’ December 11, 1852, and his attack on Calvin 
E. Stowe, Harriet Beecher’s husband, ibid., June 25, 1853. 

12 Dumond, Letters of Birney, I, 182n. Robinson’s notes on the discussions en- 
gaged in by the Lane students at Cumminsville, included in the Robinson MSS., give 
an invaluable insight into their theology, and are highly important as a record of. their 
ideas on fundamental theological problems. Robinson took fairly full notes on lectures 
by Weld, Streeter, Wells, Alvord, Pierce and Weed, on topics such as ‘‘Can Reason 
Alone Teach the Knowledge of God,’’ “How Do You Prove the Existence of God?’ 
“Attributes Ascribable to God,” ‘Moral Attributes of God,’’ and “Does Reason Teach 
that the Soul Is Immortal?’”’ Robinson’s own lecture, ‘‘The Sonship of Christ,’’ is listed 
by title only. Notes for his sermons preached between November, 1834, and January, 
1835, are included in the collection. 

13 Thid., I, 218-20, letter to Weld, May 6, 1835. 
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gated the possibility of establishing the Cumminsville group as a 
sort of communal society, economically based on silk production." 
But the Cumminsville period lasted less than six months before 
the group scattered, some, such as Weld, Stanton, and Wilson 
going directly into antislavery work; some, such as Thome, AlI- 
vord, Allan and Streeter, going to Oberlin to continue study ; and 
others, Wattles, Robinson, Weed, and Hopkins, returning to Cin- 
cinnati to keep the schools and clubs in operation. 

In°1836 Robinson was in Cincinnati, working in the Negro 
schools and doing missionary work in the free colored population. 
He entertained for a time the idea of leaving for Oberlin, to com- 
plete his theological work, enter the ministry, and repay debts con- 
tracted at lane, but was dissuaded by Wattles and others, who 
deemed him one of their most valuable teachers.’*? James G. Bir- 
ney had appeared in Cincinnati after his ejection from Kentucky, 
and was arranging for the publication of an antislavery paper 
under the auspices of the newly-formed Ohio Antislavery Society. 
The newspaper, named the Philanthropist, needed expert assist- 
ance, and Robinson was a natural choice by reason of his knowl- 
edge of printing and publishing. Published for the first four 
months from New Richmond, Ohio, the Philanthropist moved its 
offices to Cincinnati, where Robinson joined its,staff. Before so 
doing, however, he returned to New York for a brief visit in 
March, to be ordained as an evangelist by the New York Central 
Evangelical Association of Jamestown, New York. Made a min- 
ister without pastoral charge, he was commissioned “to labor in 
and with the churches to arouse them to a sense of their responsi- 
bility in the institution of American slavery.”'* Like Weld, Stan- 
ton, and most of the Lane group, Robinson saw slavery as a moral 
and religious issue, and like them he believed the crusade against 
it best prosecuted by working through the church. “The church 


14 MS. notes from the Cumminsville period, in the Robinson MSS., show calcula- 
tions on silk production from given numbers of cocoons, numbers of mulberry trees 
needed per acre, and notes on the possibility of raising silkworms in Ohio. 

15 Letter of Phebe Mathews and Emeline Bishop to Weld, Barnes and Dumond, 
Letters of T. D. Weld, et al. I, 251-4. The Negro schools continued to operate for 
some years under the guidance of the Ohio Antislavery Society, and had increased in 
number to twenty in Ohio by 1837; see Wattles’ report, the Philanthropist, Sept. 15, 
1837, and Wattles’ letter to Robinson, November 1, 1837, Robinson MSS 

16 The original document, signed by Luther Myrick for the association, is ibid, 
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should and would do this work of divine charity,” he declared, “of 
patriotic necessity—she held the balance.” 

Returning to Cincinnati, Robinson threw himself into the 
publication of the Philanthropist. It was not popular in the city. 
Strong southern connections and a general dislike of agitation, 
coupled with the suspicion of racial equality, led to public disap- 
proval of the Ohio society’s activities, and Birney was warned to 
discontinue his publication on threat of drastic civic action. Pre- 
ceded by threats and mass-meetings, a mob formed on July 30, 
1836, and attacked the Philanthropist offices. Editor Birney was 
absent, speaking in Lebanon, Ohio, and Robinson, who was work- 
ing in the office, disguised himself slightly and mingled with the 
mob. The forms of the paper were spirited from the office by the 
two Bushnell brothers and hidden in the garret of a nearby car- 
penter shop. Failing to find Birney, the mob sacked the offices, 
tossing Robinson’s books into two barrels and breaking an oil 
lamp over them, all the time hunting for the “little brown devil” 
(as they called Robinson) who was “at the bottom of the trouble.” 
When the mob moved to Birney’s home Robinson, still unrecog- 
nized, moved with them. William Birney, then seventeen, met the 
mob at his father’s door and in his famous artless “little boy” 
speech dissuaded it from wrecking Birney’s home. As the group 
departed, Robinson rescued the forms, took them to Wilmington 
by horseback, and had the next issue of the Philanthropist printed 
for distribution at the regular time.'’ Neither he nor the elder 
Birney appeared in public for several days, though both returned 
shortly to the city, and the Philanthropist experienced no more 
significant difficulty. 

The experiment in Negro education initiated by the Lane stu- 
dents had attracted the interest of several girls, from Oberlin, Cin- 
cinnati, and other Ohio towns, who came to the city to assist in 
instruction. One of these, Emily Rakestraw, converted to abolition 
by Garrison’s Liberator, had come to the city in 1835 from New 





17 For accounts of the Cincinnati riots see A Narrative of the Late Riotous Proceed 
ings against the Liberty of the Press in Cincinnati (Cincinnati, 1836), and William 
Birney, James G. Birney and His Times (New York, 1890), 246-50. William recog- 
— Robinson in the crowd, standing almost directly beside him, but did not betray 
him. 
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Garden, Ohio, much against her parents’ wishes. An intelligent 
and strong-minded girl, with strong feminist leanings, Emily at- 
tracted the notice of Robinson during his work in the schools, and 
on November 19, 1836, they were married at Delhi, near Cincin- 
nati. In need of a more regular income than that provided by the 
Philanthropist, Robinson thought of attempting to find a church, 
but Theodore Weld and the unpopularity of abolition ministers in 
Ohio changed his plans. The American Antislavery Society, plan- 
ning a new abolition campaign in the West, had empowered Weld 
to choose and train a group of agents to carry the doctrines to the 
people, and Robinson, one of the original “Lane Rebels,” was one 
of Weld’s choices. Provided with the opportunity to do the very 
work for which he felt both fitted and destined, Robinson ac- 
cepted, went East for a period of intensive training under Weld’s 
direction, and returned as one of the famous “Seventy,” com- 
missioned by the society to work in Ohio.'* 


Ohio, though it had already been worked over by Weld and 
Birney, and though it possessed a potentially powerful state-wide 
antislavery society, was far from abolitionized. Antislavery agents 
found certain areas receptive to their doctrines and others defi- 
nitely hostile. Robinson’s commission, which gave him the State 
from south to north, touched upon both, and his experiences illus- 
trate the problems confronting an agent in Ohio of the eighteen- 
thirties. The paramount problem was travel. His first trip, made 
during the period from December, 1836, to February, 1837, with 
Weed, another ex-Lane student, entailed engagements at Xenia, 
Wilmington, Concord, Circleville, Columbus, Putnam, Greenville, 
Mount Vernon, Granville, Roscoe, Coshocton, Mount Pleasant, 
Cadiz, New Lisbon, Salem, New Garden, Guilford, Atwater, ard 
Cleveland, as well as side trips into the country surrounding such 
towns, and represented a fairly complete coverage of central and 
eastern Ohio.?® By winter, traveling by horseback, wagon, and 
sleigh, the trip approached heroic proportions, and Robinson spoke 
of the cold rides and of his distaste at collecting funds, $25 at a 





18 For an account of the ‘‘Seventy,’”’ see Barnes, Antislavery Impulse, 104-5. 
19 Letters to Emily Robinson, December, 1836, to February, 1837, Robinson MSS. 
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time, ‘‘rather a lean business, begging.”’*° Funds collected were 
paid to Elizur Wright, Jr., the national society’s secretary, and 
for such trips married agents received $600 a year and carefully 
restricted expenses. 

Some trouble from mobs, the chief inconvenience of the anti- 
slavery agent’s job, was reported. Near Granville Robinson was 
disturbed three times in ten lectures, and at Granville on January 
26, 1837, his speech was drowned out by a mob with drums and 
horns.*' At another engagement he saw stones in the hands of 
many in his audience, though none were thrown, and again at 
Hartford he was threatened by a mob armed with rocks and clubs, 
hut persuaded the mob to avoid violence.?*? Summarizing his ex- 
periences near the close of his first tour as an agent, Robinson 
found it hard but stimulating work. Licking County he judged 
to have the most dangerous mobs; Hamilton County was difficuit 
for abolition speakers, but not dangerous; Harrison, Muskingum, 
and Jefferson counties were the most cooperative and favorable 
to abolition ; and the other counties he believed to be in a state of 
indecision.**> Though admitting apprehension at times, Robinson 
and Weed concluded that mobs constituted a minor danger to 
abolition agents. “These mobocrats are all great cowards,” wrote 
Weed, “and seldom do anything but make great swelling threats. 

. . They always further the cause.”** Ending the trip in late 
February of 1837, Robinson took advantage of the opportunity by 
visiting his wife’s home at New Garden to effect a reconciliation 
with her parents before returning to Cincinnati.” 

Weed’s brave words were too hastily written, as Robinson's 
second agency tour, taken in the spring of 1837, confirmed. Near 
the close of a trip covering substantially the same territory as that 
of the previous winter, he was seriously mobbed at Berlin, Trum- 
bull County, Ohio, in June. Arriving in the town some time be- 
fore his lecture, he was taken by a mob of a dozen men from the 


20 Letter to Emily Robinson, January 14, 1837, from Putnam, Ohio, ibid. 

“1 Letter to Emily Robinson, January 25, 1837, from Granville, Ohio, ibid. 

22 Letter to Emily Robinson, January 29, 1837, from Roscoe, Ohio, ibid. 

2 Letters to Emily Robinson, January 14, January 29, 1837, ibid. 

“ Postscript, letter to Emily Robinson, February 16, 1837, from Guilford, Ohio, 
ibid. 


2 Letter to Emily Robinson, February 21, 1837, New Garden, Ohio, ibid. 
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house of his host, William Garretson, a Quaker, tarred, beaten, 
and transported in a wagon ten miles away to Canfield. Borrowing 
a suit of clothes from a friendly farmer, he walked back to Berlin 
and held his lecture, but the mistreatment and exertion left him 
weak and ill.** The experience confirmed a thesis that Robinson 
and other abolitionists had long held, that slavery was a threat to 
the basic civil liberties of the white man—to free speech, thought, 
and discussion—as well as to those of the black man. The mob- 
bing made it manifest to him. He wrote, “that the spirit of slavery 
is not confined to the South, and that the spirit is identical in char- 
acter wherever found. ... This spirit of slavery must be crushed 
by the resistless power of truth, or we shall all become its victims. 
It long since decreed the death of liberty, and now with all the 
effrontery of augmented power demands that she be her own 
executioner, by requiring a voluntary cessation of discussion upon 
those elementary principles of truth on which all human rights 
are based, and if this be refused, ‘power’ stands ready to compel 
acquiescence.’’** 

Undaunted by his difficulties, Robinson, after spending the 
month of July in recuperation, embarked again in August of 1837 
for a third trip, lasting until December, and concentrated upon the 
eastern and southeastern belt of counties along the Ohio River. 
Beginning in the vicinity of Salem, he worked his way as far as 
Marietta, with excursions into the adjacent Virginia panhandle. 
Through most of his tour he noted strong antislavery sentiment, 
even in Virginia. The Steubenville society, he reported, had estab- 
lished a school for Negro children which was flourishing, though 
its teacher, a local abolitionist, was shunned by the townspeople.** 
Wheeling he found quite receptive, though during his stay there 
he was depressed and disturbed by the news of Elijah Lovejoy’s 
death in Illinois, writing prophetically: “I fear we are not yet at 
the worst in our conflict with slavery. Blood I fear must yet flow 
and persecution more bitter and rancourous succeed. . . . But the 
apathy, coldhearted indifference, prejudice, sordid avarice, and 





6 Robinson wrote out a full account of the mob, an undated MS., ibid; see also 
Birney’ s report. Dumond, Letters of Birney, I, 387-8. 

= Letter to Emily Robinson, June 13, 1837, from Guilford, Ohio, Robinson MSS. 
* Letter to Emily Robinson, November ?, 1837, from Steubenville, Ohio, ibid. 
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meansouled selfishness in all its varied forms, so predominate that 
there seems but little hope.’’** At Marietta and nearby he found 
opposition increasing ; the opposite Virginia territory was ‘flaming 
hot,” he wrote, and Washington County not yet ready for aboli- 
tionizing.*? 

Returning home in 1838, Robinson found his health so poor 
that he was forced to forego another agency trip. His voice was 
nearly ruined, and for eight months he remained at home, six of 
them in bed, subsisting on scant funds, chafing at inactivity, and 
depressed in spirit. On December 12 his daughter Cornelia was 
born,”' and his health seemed enough improved to warrant re- 
sumption of his work. Beginning the now-familiar itinerary, he 
completed less than a third of his engagements before his voice 
gave out and he again fell ill. He resigned his agency, severed his 
connection with the church, and for all practical purposes retired 
from the antislavery movement until his health allowed resumption 
of his duties. 

Abolition was too great a part of Marius Robinson’s life for 
him to divorce himself completely from it. His first move was to 
attempt to found a “community” at Marlboro, Ohio, which failed 
even before it had been fully established. Moving to a farm near 
Putnam, Ohio, he lived quietly for nearly ten years, during which 
time his second daughter, Gertrude, was born on June 2, 1842.** 
Sporadic entries in a journal, kept during this period, show both 
Robinson and his wife lonely and restless, searching for some 
work to occupy mind and hand. Both, he wrote, were “tired of 
days blank of benevolent effort and almost of benevolent de- 
sires,” and Marius again toyed with the idea of raising silkworms, 
“making myself,” he said bitterly, “a sort of laughing stock for 
those who are ignorant of the business or who do not like it be- 
cause it is new or unfashionable.’’** Yet neither he nor his wife 
was out of touch with the antislavery movement, rapidly gaining 
strength in Ohio in the forties. The agents of State and national 





2? Letter to Emily Robinson, November 19, 1837, from Wheeling, Virginia, ibid. 
%°Letter to Emily Robinson, December 30, 1837, from Marietta, Ohio, ibid. 

*1 Cornelia Robinson died May 5, 1854. 

%2 Gertrude Robinson died February 6, 1863. 

33 [Indated entry, Putnam journal, Robinson MSS. 
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societies often stopped at his home when on tour; J. G. Birney 
came as a visitor several times, and Robinson kept up a wide cor- 
respondence with abolitionist leaders. As his health improved his 
desire to return to active duty became stronger, but it was not until 
1850 that the proper opportunity came, at which time he was 
elected president of the Western Antislavery Society. 

By 1845 the main portion of antislavery activity in Ohio had 
been taken over by the newly-organized Western Antislavery So- 
ciety, which covered Ohio, western Pennsylvania, Indiana, and 
southern Michigan, and which was centered in Salem, Ohio. Rob- 
inson, despite his retirement, had been closely connected with the 
group since its founding and with the establishment of its official 
organ, the Salem Antislavery Bugle.** Edited by a Quaker couple. 
Benjamin S. and J. Elizabeth Jones, from 1846 to 1849, and from 
June, 1849, by Oliver Johnson, a Garrisonian from the East, the 
Bugle had developed into one of the most powerful abolitionist 
organs in the West. Johnson, however, accepted an invitation in 
1851 to join the staff of the New York Tribune, and the executive 
committee of the society, mindful of his printing experience and 
his connection with the Cincinnati Philanthropist, offered the post 
to Robinson. Though he would have preferred a more active role, 
he accepted, saying, “My past habits and inclinations quite dis- 
qualify me for this position. Greatly should I prefer the life and 
spirit of an antislavery meeting to the quiet drudgery of the 


editor’s closet. But. 1 will not refuse.’’** 


James Barnaby, who had served as the Bugle’s publishing 
agent for several years, edited the paper from Johnson’s depar- 
ture on April 26, 1851, until Robinson, who wished to make a brief 
lecture tour, took over on May 24. As soon as she had familiar- 
ized herself with the duties of the position, Emily Robinson be- 
came publishing agent in Barnaby’s place, and the two spent many 
hours together, with their children, in the Bugle office behind 
Trescott’s bookstore in Salem.*° 


34 The first six numbers were edited from New Lisbon, Ohio. 

35 The Salem Antislavery Bugle, May 24, 1851. 

36 Barnaby was a tailor, and also co-owner of the Salem book-firm of Barnaby and 
Whinery. Emily Robinson relinquished the position, after her daughter Cornelia’s death 
in 1854, to Ann Pearson of Salem. 
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When Robinson became its editor, the Bugle possessed a cir- 
culation of more than 1400, through Ohio, Indiana, and Michigan. 
Under Robinson’s direction it continued to be one of the best- 
edited of the antislavery publications, and remained until its last 
issue probably the best in the West. Four pages, folio size, with a 
six-column page, the Bugle cost $1.50 a year, and in its policy 
made a clear attempt to be a family newspaper as well as to give 
its readers complete national, state, and local coverage of all mat- 
ters related to slavery. The first page usually contained a long 
lead article, often a speech, the news of various antislavery con- 
ventions, and exchange items from other abolitionist papers. The 
second and third pages carried the reports of the local and state 
societies, the correspondence of the Western Antislavery Society 
agents in the field,** letters to the editor and editorials on current 
slavery questions, and brief reports or exchange items. The back 
page carried a serialized story, heavily sentimental verse, or “‘lit- 
erary” essays and discussions. From three to six columns of 
advertising were divided between the third and fourth pages. 

Robinson's editorial policies followed fairly closely the lines 
laid down by the eastern radical group of abolitionists, Garrison, 
Ikdmund Quincy, Wendell Phillips, and others from the American 
Antislavery Society, avoiding the doctrines of the political-action 
wing of the movement led by Birney, Giddings, Bailey, and the 
rest. The causes espoused by the Bugle during the eight years of 
Robinson’s direction reflected Garrisonian principles.** Like Gar- 
rison, Robinson opposed capital punishment and war; like him he 
sponsored temperance and women’s rights. The latter, a question 
that had split the abolition movement into pro- and anti-feminist 
divisions in 1840, found great support from Emily Robinson, who 
was one of the earlier antislavery feminists in the West and later 





37 In 1851 these agents were Henry C. Wright (Ohio and Indiana), James Walker 
and Joseph Treat (Ohio and Michigan), C. S. S. Griffin (northwestern Ohio), John 
Selby (western Pennsylvania), and Allan Hisey (unassigned). Oliver Johnson, Parker 
Pillsbury, C. C. Burleigh, and others from the East served occasionally as special agents. 
See “Report of the Ninth Annual Meeting of the Western Antislavery Society,” Anti- 
slavery Bugle, August 30, 1851. 

38 See, for example, ‘“‘The Garrisonians,”’ ibid., September 6, 1851. 
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a figure of national prominence in the women’s rights movement.*" 
The strong disunionism favored in the fifties by Garrison, Phillips, 
Quincy, and others, resulting in the American Antislavery So- 
ciety’s slogan of “No Union with Slaveholders,” was adopted by 
the Bugle and wide publicity given the principle.*°? Robinson 
joined the Liberator’s call for a national disunion convention in 
1857, attended it when it met in Cleveland on October 28, and re- 
ported it fully in his paper.*! In the same fashion he espoused the 
Garrisonian “no-voting” theory, though with less enthusiasm.** 


The “higher law”’ doctrine, used by the abolitionists to com- 
bat the legal defenses of slavery, found great support in the 
Bugle during Robinson’s editorship. “Every compromise the 
North has made with slavery,” he wrote, “has been a concession 
of justice to injustice, and by virtue of the higher law, inoperative 
and void.”** The Fugitive Slave Law of 1850 and the Dred Scott 
ruling he attacked as not only violations of higher law, but as 
evidences of a plot to nationalize slavery.‘* More so than Garri- 
son, Robinson was aware of the dangers to civil liberties involved 
in the slavery controversy. His own lecturing experiences, no 
doubt, made him acutely sensitive to infringements of free speech, 
free press, and personal liberty, and the Bugle constantly warned 
of a “slavepower conspiracy” to rob the North of its civil rights.** 
“The wealth of the South,” he said, defining his terms, “is in its 
slaves. The wealth of the South and the wealth of the North are 


38 See her letter to Susan B. Anthony, January 9, 1882, from Salem, Ohio, and an 
undated letter to Mrs. Talbot, in the Robinson MSS. The list of feminists connected 
with the antislavery group bears witness to the vital link between the two movements, 
encompassing Abby Kelly Foster, Lucretia Mott, the Grimké sisters, Lucy Stone, An- 
toinette Blackwell, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Susan B. Anthony, Maria Weston Chap- 
man, Eliza Lee Follen, Anne Greene Phillips, Josephine Griffing, Maria Giddings, Mary 
Grew, and Sarah Peirce. 

40 See the disunionist proceedings of the Michigan, Pennsylvania, and Massachusetts 
Antislavery societies, Antislavery Bugle, November 13, 1852, and February 13, 1853; 
the Horace Mann-Wendell Phillips debate, ibid., March 1 to May 30, 1853; Phillips’ 
speeches to the American and New England Antislavery societies, ibid., June 3, 1854; 
and June 30, 1855; and the speeches of Phillips, Garrison, Quincy, and others at the 
American Antislavery Society’s Anniversary, ibid. May 23, May 30, and June 6, 1857. 

41 [bid., October 24 and 28, November 7 and 14, 1857. 

42See ‘No Voting and Disunion,’’ ibid., September 6, 1851; ‘The No-Voting 
Theory,” ibid., September 13, 1851; and William Hick’s refutation, ‘Reasons Against 
Non-Voting,”’ ibid., November 1, 1851. 

‘ “a February 25, 1854; see also “The Higher Law,” in the issue of March 

44 Tbid., May 31, 1851, March 14 and 20, and November 5, 1857. 

45 See the speeches of Horace Mann, Joshua Giddings, John Rankin, George W. 
Julian, Charles Sumner, and Francis P. Blair, ibid., April 12, 1851; June 26, 1852; 
July 10, 1852; December 4, 1852; November 17, 1855, and October 11, 1856. 
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combined to crush the liberal, free, progressive spirit of the age. 
The cottonocracy of the North and the slaveocracy of the South 
are in combination, wielding the powers of the National Govern- 


‘© Strangely enough for an 


ment for their own aggrandizement.” 
ordained minister, Robinson followed Garrison in his attack upon 
established churches, feeling as Garrison did that church organiza- 
tions which refused to take a definite stand against slavery were 
in effect supporting the system. He himself wrote no editorials 
condemning the churches as pro-slavery instruments, but gave 
circulation to a great body of anti-church material in the Bugle’s 
columns.* 


Ill health forced Robinson's retirement from the editor’s 
chair in February of 1859. Turning the paper over once more to 
Benjamin Jones, one of its original editors, he purchased a hat 
store and settled down to retirement. The Civil War, however, 
found him lending vigorous assistance to the cause he had fol- 
lowed through life. He gave talks to the volunteers, gathered sup- 
plies for the relief of the ill and wounded, and served as chairman 
and coordinator of groups raising money and volunteers for the 
war effort. At the close of the war he sold his business to become 
president of the Ohio Mutual Fire Insurance Company, and lived 
out his life in Salem as a respected citizen and elder statesman. 
He was much in demand during his later years as a speaker, at 
schools, political meetings, clubs, and churches, giving talks on his 
memories of the abolitionist conflict in Ohio, on local and State 
history, the Indian, and contemporary politics‘. That his mind 
had lost none of its keenness and his crusade against wrong none 
of its old fire, is evinced by his thoughts on the reconstruction 
of the South, given in one of these talks: 


 Tbid., November 9, 1851. 

47 See “The Voice of the Pulpit,’ ibid., July 19 and August 2, 1851; Blanchard’s 
and Boynton’s reports on the Convention of American Churches, ibid, August 9, 1851; 
the speech of Parker Pillsbury, ibid., September 27, 1851; and the Michigan and Massa- 
chusetts Society resolutions, ibid., October 30, 1852, February 19, 1853, and October 
28, 1854. Probably the best explanation of the abolitionist stand on the church is found 
in William Goodell’s Christian Investigator (Whitesboro, N. Y., 1842-48), I (1842/3), 
July, September, Lectures VI and VIII. 

48 Four manuscripts of such talks survive in the Robinson MSS., ‘Salem History,”’ 
“The American Indian,” and untitled lectures on the abolition movement and recon 
struction. 
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Our safety out of the war as in it is in giving self-government to the 
people. We must recognize the toilers—the workers in whatever depart- 
ment as the nobility in this land. The old slaveholders are trying by every 
possible means to restore the prestige of their aristocracy by keeping in 
ignorance and disfranchisement the labor of the south and thus degrade the 
labor of the north. They hope to effect this by appeals to old party spirit 
and to personal prejudices against-the complex[ion] of laborers in the south. 
He who would degrade and rob labor anywhere would degrade all labor; 
he is the enemy of mankind. We want the right to soil left open for fair 
competition in occupancy by those who have the muscle to till it. We want 
fair wages offered in the south as well as in the north, which shall invite 
muscle and skill, to machinery, which is to develope the unimagined wealth 
of this continent. With labor thus honored with its just reward, give to 
these sons of labor the right of self-protection and self-government in the 
ballot, and all classes are alike interested in the peace, union, and perpetua- 
tion of the nation. Justice is done and we are safe. This is the true method 
of reconstruction and the people will fill the land with free schools and free 
churches.” 


When he died in 1870, Marius Robinson’s epitaphs, spoken 
by Garrison and Weld, summarized the significance of His long 
and useful career. Said Weld, his friend and teacher, “Our cause 
had few such workers, few who wrought with such heart and 
soul”; and Garrison, “He combined with unfeigned humility a 
sublime moral heroism.” 


*? Undated, untitled lecture on reconstruction, ibid. 














BOUNDARY AND JURISDICTIONAL PROBLEMS 
OF THE KENTUCKY-OHIO BORDER 


By EUGENE O. PorTER 


The Ohio River forms parts of the boundaries of five states 
and in so doing advances two problems: first, that of the actual 
boundary of each state on the river; and second, that of the juris- 
diction which each state may exercise on the river. In other words, 
Virginia, in her deed of cession of the Old Northwest to the Gov- . 
ernment of the Confederacy in 1784 and in her enabling act for 
Kentucky in 1789, chose, at the time, to divide her jurisdiction 
over the river between herself and Kentucky, on the one hand, and 
the proposed states north of the river, on the other, but she did 
not choose to divide the dominion over the soil of the river bed. 
But both Kentucky and Ohio have steadfastly refused to recognize 
the two-fold aspect of the problem. As a matter of fact, both 
states have confused the problem of the boundary with that of 
jurisdiction. 

The problem of the boundary goes back to the deed of cession 
when Virginia ceded “all right, title, and claims as well as soil as 
jurisdiction, which the said commonweath hath to the territory 
within the limits of the Virginia charter, situate, lying, and being 
to the northwest of the Ohio river.”! This clause, however, 
proved to be confusing and the United States Supreme Court was 
called upon to interpret it. The need for an interpretation was 
brought about by an act of the Kentucky Legislature. A jut of 
land extended from the Indiana shore above and near Evansville. 
At low-water mark this strip of land formed a peninsula but when 
the river was swollen the projection was completely surrounded 
by water and therefore had the appearance of an island. The 
Federal Government had granted patents for this land. Then 
Kentucky evolved the theory that her boundary extended to the 
opposite shore at high-water mark and likewise granted patents 


1 United States Statutes at Large, I, 474. 
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for the projecting land. Finally, in 1820, the conflicting claims 
were carried before the Supreme Court of the United States in 
the case of Handley’s Lessee vs. Anthony.” 

Chief Justice John Marshall wrote the decision in this case. 
He denied Kentucky’s claim in no uncertain terms, saying: 

When a great river is the boundary between two nations or states, 
if the original property is in neither, and there be no convention re- 
specting it, each holds to the middle of the stream. But when, as in 
this case, one state is the original proprietor, and grants the territory 
on one side only, it retains the river within its own domain, and the 
newly created state extends to the river only. The river, however, 
is the boundary. 

But, continued the Chief Justice, 

Whenever the river is a boundary between states, it is the main, 

permanent river which constitutes that boundary; and the mind will 

find itself embarrassed with insurmountable difficulties in attempting 
to draw any other line than the low water mark. 

ILater, in 1898, the Supreme Court restated the Marshall de- 
cision in the case of the Henderson Bridge Co. vs. Henderson 
City.” In this case the court upheld the right of Henderson City, 
Kentucky, to tax the company’s bridge from the Kentucky side 
over the Ohio River to low-water mark on the Ohio side, on the 
grounds that Kentucky owned the river to the north shore at low- 
water mark. 

3ut to return to the earlier decision, both Kentucky and Ohio, 
unlike Virginia and later West Virginia,* accepted the “low-water 
mark” interpretation. The attitude of Ohio is seen in the case of 
Lessee of Blanchard vs. Porter et al.’ which came before the Ohio 
Supreme Court in 1841. In this case land lying beween high- and 
low-water marks on the Ohio side had been leased by Virginia as 
public land and the Ohio proprietor whose land bounded on the 
river at that point brought a suit of ejectment. The court declared 
that such land was not the property of Virginia as a part of the 
river but that it belonged to the adjacent proprietor. 


25 Wheaton, 374 et seq. 
3176 United States Reports, 592 et seq 
4 See Eugene O. Porter, ‘“The West Virginia-Ohio Boundary,”’ West Virginia His 
tory (Charleston ), II (1941), 113-9 
511 Ohio Reports, 138. 
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Meanwhile the Supreme Court of Kentucky rendered similar 
decisions in acceptance of the low-water mark boundary although, 
in two cases which will be discussed later, the court confused the 
problem of boundary with that of jurisdiction. Furthermore, in 
1903, the Kentucky Legislature passed an act which was a natural 
corollary to Marshall’s decision. The act stated that 

Each county in this Commonwealth shall have the right to dispose of 

the unappropriated lands lying therein, not otherwise provided for, 

. and hold the proceeds for county purposes, ... And all that por- 
tion of the bed of the Ohio river, lying north of the thread of the 
stream, except such portions as may be accretions to islands privately 
owned, is hereby declared to be vacant and unappropriated property ; 
and the same may be held, leased, and used for county purposes, as 
herein provided.® 

The Supreme Court of Kentucky, moreover, upheld the right 
of the Legislature to appropriate the bed of the river, the court 
citing Marshall’s decision as proof that Kentucky’s boundary 
extended to the Ohio shore at low-water mark.’ 


Thus it would seem that so far as Kentucky and Ohio are 
concerned the boundary problem is a closed one, since each accepts 
the low-water mark interpretation. At this time, therefore, it might 
be interesting to point out the attitudes of the other states which 
border on the Ohio River. West Virginia lays claim to the entire 
river while confined within its banks or, in other words, West 
Virginia claims that her boundary stretches to the ‘ordinary high- 
water mark” on the Ohio side.’ Indiana accepts the low-water 
boundary but Illinois tends to look towards the middle of the 
stream. That state maintains that “under the common law, [if the] 
lands [are] bounded by a river not navigable, the line of the ripar- 
ian owner extends to the center thread of the stream.” This 
doctrine was first promulgated by the Illinois Supreme Court in 
1842° and repeated in 1868 in the case of Ensminger vs. the 
People of the State of Illinots,'° and again in 1888 in the case of 


® Carroll’s Kentucky Statutes, 1936, Section 4702. 

7 Ware vs. Hagar, auditor: 126 Kentucky Reports, 324. 

8 See West Virginia Code of 1939, 1. See also 25 West Virginia Reports, 426 or 
52 American Reports, 211, for the acceptance by the West Virginia Supreme Court of 
the high-water line of demarcation. 

® Middletown vs. Pritchard: 4 Illinois Reports, 510. 
1047 Illinois Reports, 384. 
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John Fuller vs. Victor Dauphin." It is true, of course, that these 
cases pertain to the Mississippi River and that no such case per- 
taining to the Ohio River has ever been reviewed by the Supreme 
Court of Illinois. Yet the court has gone on record to the effect 
that the Mississippi is not a navigable stream at common law, a 
navigable stream at common law being one in which the tide ebbs 
and flows.'* Certainly with this interpretation the Ohio River is 
also a non-navigable stream and therefore the court would hardl: 
reverse itself in a case pertaining to the Ohio River. 

Let the problem of the boundary be what it may, it is the 
problem of jurisdiction which has been least understood, espe- 
cially by Ohio; and to understand this problem it is necessary 
to return to Virginia’s “Act Concerning the Erection of the Dis- 
trict of Kentucky into an Independent State,’’ commonly called 
the “Compact with Virginia.” '* In Section XI of the Compact, 
Virginia stated that the “respective jurisdiction of this common- 
wealth, and of the proposed State, on the river aforesaid, shall be 
concurrent only with the States which may possess the opposite 
shores of the said river.” At the same time Virginia decreed 
that the use and navigation of the Ohio River should be free and 
common to the citizens of the United States."* Kentucky, of 
course, accepted this Compact and she incorporated Section XI 
in her several constitutions.’® 

Nevertheless, from the first settlement of the Northwest Ter- 
ritory, Kentucky claimed exclusive jurisdiction over the Ohio 
River where it touches her soil. As a result difficulties and em- 
barrassments followed. Persons arrested by territorial officers 
for crimes committed on boats lying at or floating near the shore 
of the territory were discharged on pleas that the territorial courts 
lacked jurisdiction. This condition of things frequently resulted 
in the escape of criminals from deserved punishment.’® Finally, 





11 124 Illinois Reports, 542. 

124 [llinois Reports, 510. 

13 Henning’s Virginia Statutes, XIII. 19; Carroll’s Kentucky Statutes, 1936. 

14'Today the control and supervision of navigable rivers are under the Secretary 
of War. See 21 Opinions Attorney General, 518. 

15 Constitution of 1792, Art. VIII, Sec. 7; Constitution of 1799, Art. VI, Sec. 9; 
Constitution of 1850, Art. VII, Sec. 9. See Francis Newton Thorpe, The Federal and 
State Constitutions (Washington, 1909), III, 1264-315. 

18 Jacob Burnet, Notes on the Early Settlement of the North-Western Territory 
(Cincinnati, 1847), 308. 
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in 1799, the Northwest Territorial Legislature decided to counter- 
act the claims of Kentucky but in so doing she based her legis- 
lation on the fact that the Ohio River had been declared a public 
highway.'* In an act defining and regulating privileges the Ter- 
ritorial Legislature inserted a clause which stated that ‘‘all arrests, 

. made in any place, or on any river or water course, within or 
bounding the territory, shall be deemed lawful.”'* This act was 
passed by a unanimous vote in each house and was approved by 
the governor with the distinct understanding that it asserted the 
right of concurrent jurisdiction over the whole river.’® 


No serious effort was made at that time on the part of Ken- 
tucky to contest the act of the Territorial Legislature. In fact it 
was not until 1813 that Ohio’s claim to concurrent jurisdiction 
with Kentucky was challenged by the latter state. As a result the 
Ohio legislature in that year passed a resolution requesting the 
governor to correspond with the governor of Kentucky concern- 
ing the appointment of commissioners to meet with commissioners 
from Ohio in order “to arrange and define by compact, the extent 
and objects of their several concurring jurisdictions on the said 
river.” *° But the governor of Kentucky refused to discuss the 
matter. 


Later the Supreme Court of Kentucky was called upon to 
interpret the validity of two acts of the legislature but in so doing 
the court confused the problem of boundary with that of jurisdic- 
tion. The first such decision was handed down in 1835 in a case 
in chancery, Church and others vs. Chambers.*' In this case two 
Kentucky statutes, one of 1824 and another of 1828, were ques- 
tioned. The former made liable to damages the master of any 
vessel who suffered a slave to come aboard for the purpose of 
crossing the river. The second statute extended the liabilities to 
the ‘owners, mate, clerk, pilot, and engineer.” In the case in 
point, a suit for damages was brought against some of the owners 





17 [bid., 309. 

18 Salmon P. Chase, The Statutes of Ohio and of the Northwestern Territory (Cin- 
cinnati, 1833), I, 257. 

1 Burnet, Notes, 309. 

20 Laws of Ohio, XI, 172. The governor of Virginia was also invited to appoint 
commissioners. He likewise refused. 

213 Dana, 274. 
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and others as officers of the steamboat Magnolia in consequence 
of slaves having been taken aboard and carried without the own- 
er’s consent from Kentucky to Cincinnati. There the slaves had 
disappeared and, it was presumed, had gone to Canada. 

The plea of the defense attorney in this case was that “the 
slaves were not taken from Kentucky, not being . . . in this State 
when they were taken on board; and, if they were then in this 
State, not being out of it when they disembarked.” But the Su- 
preme Court cited the Marshall decision and stated that Kentucky 
laws “operate on all persons on so much of the Ohio river as is 
within the jurisdictional limits of Kentucky” and that “that is the 
whole of it from shore to shore lying on her border.’ Likewise, 
in 1846, in a similar case, McFarland vs. McK night,”? the Supreme 
Court of Kentucky again recognized the constitutionality of the 
above-mentioned statutes and based its decision upon that of 
Marshall. 


Another decision of the Supreme Court of Kentucky is 
worth citing because it shows more clearly that the court confused 
the two problems. This decision was handed down in 1859 when 
an Ohio justice of the peace carried up on appeal a case wherein 
he had been convicted for unlawfully solemnizing a marriage. The 
marriage ceremony was performed on a ferry boat, on the Ohio 
River, midway between Newport and Cincinnati. Under the laws 
of Ohio the justice was authorized to solemnize marriages. Never- 
theless the Supreme Court upheld the verdict of the lower court 
on the ground that Kentucky had exclusive jurisdiction over the 
Ohio River where it touches her shore. In so doing, however, the 
court erroneously stated, “It did not appear that Ohio had ever, 
by its legislation, assumed, or claimed, or asserted jurisdiction, 
exclusive or concurrent, over the Ohio river.” ** 


Possibly Kentucky’s attitude was prompted by Ohio’s con- 
fused association of boundary and jurisdiction. Indeed, because 
of this confused association, Ohio has denied herself any kind of 
jurisdiction on the Ohio River. An excellent example is a deci- 


226 B. Monroe, 500. 
*3 McFall vs. Commonwealth: 2 Metcalfe, 394. 
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sion of the Ohio Supreme Court rendered in 1858. In the case 
in point James G. Hubbard had been a passenger on an Ohio 
River steamboat and had been accidentally pushed into the river 
and drowned when the boat was landed at Bellaire, Ohio. Ben- 
jamin Shepherd, as administrator of the Hubbard estate, brought 
suit against the owners of the boat on the ground of negligence. 
But the court, while admitting the defendants guilty of negligence, 
denied judgment on the ground that Ohio courts lacked jurisdic- 
tion inasmuch as the negligence had occurred beyond low-water 
mark.** 

Several years later, in 1877, the Fish Commission of Ohio, 
in its report concerning fish culture in the State, considered also 
the subject of the territory over which Ohio laws could be en- 
forced. This involved the question of jurisdiction on the Ohio 
River. The commission suggested that the legislatures of the 
three states, Ohio, Kentucky, and West Virginia, appoint com- 
missioners to fix the boundary line along the middle of the navi- 
gable channel of the Ohio River, that Ohio might have jurisdic- 
tion over part of the river.** And thus again were the boundary 
and jurisdiction problems confused. 


Likewise, in his annual message to the Ohio legislature in 
January, 1878, Governor Young commended the appointment of 
commissioners to meet with such commissioners as might be ap- 
pointed by Kentucky and West Virginia. The governor, in mak- 
ing this suggestion, stated that 


Parties resident of West Virginia and of Kentucky habitually place 
seines across the mouths or outlets of Ohio streams near the Ohio 
side, in the season of the year when migratory fish are seeking the 
mouths of streams flowing into the Ohio River, thus preventing migra- 
tory fishes from ascending and depositing their spawn to restock said 
streams with food fishes: 


*4 Booth vs. Hubbard: 8 Ohio State Reports, 243. It is interesting to note that a 
similar case was carried upon appeal to the Indiana Supreme Court. In this case a man 
named Sappington had been a passenger on the steamboat United States when it col- 
lided in mid-channel with the American. The collision caused the death of Sapping- 
ton and the administrator of the estate of the deceased brought suit for damage on the 
ground of negligence. The court specifically stated and upheld the claim that Indiana 
had concurrent jurisdiction on the Ohio River with Kentucky. See Sherlock et al. vs. 
Alling: 94 Indiana Reports, 184. 

*%5 Thirty-Second Annual Report of the Ohio State Board of Agriculture, 513. 
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Continuing, the governor remarked : 


It is not charged that the residents of these states have, by their 
conduct, viclated any law, for it is claimed for them, and the claim has 
been admitted in the case of Booth vs. Hubbard, 8 O. S. R., 243, that 
the boundary line of the State of Ohio, dividing us from these States, 
is low-water mark on the Ohio side. ” 

Thus again the problem of boundary was confused with that 
of jurisdiction, At the same time the only result of the governor’s 
recommendation was a joint resolution of the General Assembly 
to print in pamphlet form the report of the Fish Commission.”* 


In summation it must be pointed out that the most important 
thing to consider in this question of concurrent jurisdiction is the 
attitude of the Supreme Court of the United States. And here 
we are fortunate inasmuch as that court has clarified the problem. 
As a matter of fact, as early as 1823, in the case of Green and 
others vs. Biddle,?* the Supreme Court held that the Compact of 
178g between Virginia and Kentucky was valid under the provi- 
sions of the constitution and that Congress consented to the admis- 
sion of Kentucky into the Union upon the condition mentioned in 
the Compact. 

But a more clear-cut decision issued forth from the Supreme 
Court in 1904 in the case of Wedding vs. Meyler.” 
been carried up on error from the Warren Circuit Court of Ken- 


This case had 


tucky. The question denied jurisdiction to an Indiana court in 
the matter of the service of a suit on a steamboat in the Ohio 
River on the Indiana side. The opinion of the court was read by 
Justice Holmes. He asserted: 


What the Virginia Compact certainly conferred on the States 
north of the Ohio, was the right to administer the law below low- 
water mark on the river, and, as part of that right, the right to serve 
process there with effect. 


Justice Holmes further stated, in speaking for the court, that 


so far as application we adopt the statement of Chief Justice 
*6 Columbus Ohio State Journal, January 8, 1878. For this case see footnote 24. 

above. 

“7 Laws of Ohio, LXXV, 1191. 

* 5 United States Reports, 369. 

* 192 United States Reports, 573. 
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Roberts in Arnold vs. Shields.” *° In this case the Supreme Court 
of Kentucky had recognized the fact that Indiana had concurrent 
jurisdiction on the river with Kentucky. The court had stated: 
Jurisdiction, unqualified, being as it is, the sovereign authority to 
make, decide on, and execute laws, a concurrence of jurisdiction, there- 
fore must entitle Indiana to as much power—legislative, judicial, and 
executive, as that possessed by Kentucky, over as much of the Ohio 
river as flows between them. 





Thus in view of the fact that the United States Supreme 
Court has conceded concurrent jurisdiction to all the states border- 
ing on the river, it is interesting to note, at this time, the attitude 
of those states concerning the problem.*! As has been pointed out, 
Indiana has successfully maintained the right to exercise con- 
current jurisdiction with Kentucky and Kentucky, as pointed out 
above, has in turn conceded that right. At the same time Illinois 
has provided by statute for concurrent jurisdiction on the Ohio 
River where it touches her soil. One statute reads: 

Each county bounded by either the Mississippi, Ohio, or Wabash 
rivers, shall have jurisdiction over such river to the extent it is so 
bounded, which jurisdiction may be exercised concurrently with the 
contiguous states bounded by such river.®? 

Only Ohio, therefore, of the states north of the river, has 
refused to dissociate the problem of the boundary from that of 
jurisdiction. In view of this fact one can hardly criticize West 
Virginia for asserting the right of exclusive jurisdiction over 
the river where it touches her shore.8* Nor can Kentucky be 
criticized for conceding jurisdiction to Indiana and at the same 
time refusing to concede it to Ohio. 

And there the matter lies. It is idle gesture to expect that 
some momentous question may arise to cause the Supreme Court 
of the United States to re-examine the problem. Nor is such 
necessary. Likewise it is unlikely that Ohio will lay claim to and 


“04 Kentucky Reports, 43. 

*t For a complete discussion of the problem of concurrent jurisdiction see Eugene 
©. Porter, ‘‘The Boundary and Jurisdictional Problems of the Ojio River,’ Indiana 
Magazine of History (Bloomington), XXXIX (1943), 121-32. 

32 Illinois Statutes, Chap. 34, Sec. 2. 

%8 See the case of Siate vs. Plant: 25 West Virginia Reports, 426. Also found in 
52 American Reports, 211. 
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exercise concurrent jurisdiction. And all the while Ohio peace 
officers along the river are thwarted in their efforts to arrest law- 
‘breakers who make their way to the river. The only hope of the 
officers is that West Virginia or Kentucky authorities may cap- 
ture the fugitives and return them to the Ohio side where they 
are “pushed” over the low-water mark. 








SANDY AND BEAVER CANAL! 


By W. H. Van Fossan 


As a part of the Ohio system of canals the Sandy and Beaver 
was a branch from Bolivar, Tuscarawas County, to Smiths Ferry 
on the Ohio River forty miles below Pittsburgh. Bolivar was its 
junction point with the Ohio and Erie Canal which extended from 
Cleveland to Portsmouth. Its promoters were planning a more 
direct route to join Ohio and Lake Erie with the Pennsylvania 
canals between Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. 

The practicability of the project was investigated in 1826 
and on January 11, 1828, the Ohio legislature granted a charter 
which was amended and renewed in 1834. The directors were 
Benjamin Hanna, the grandfather of Marcus Hanna, who was 
elected as president, David Begges, Horace Potter, George Mc- 
Cook, James Robertson, Joseph Richardson and Elderkin Potter. 
These seven represented Columbiana County. There were also 
four from Stark County: William Christman, William Henry, 
William Reynolds and Jacob Hostetter. Tuscarawas had Christian 
Deardoff and Henry Lepper. 

The charter of 1834 and the reports of the engravers were 
printed at New Lisbon (now Lisbon) by Joseph Cable November, 
1834 — 40 pages with a map.* In a letter written by Hanna in 
his office at New Lisbon, October 4, 1834, he commended the 
legislature for the liberal terms it had granted. The company was 
given the privilege to collect the tolls for seven years, the only 
tolls due the State were on freight transported not less than 
twenty miles. The matter of the canal and its charter also came 
before the U. S. House of Representatives. A resolution was 


1In the Library of Congress a few years ago the writer ran across an old document 
containing important information on the Sandy and Beaver Canal. He was greatly in- 
terested in his discovery, for nearly all his life he had lived where he had the oppor- 
tunity to learn many things about it. Out of the material he has gathered from 
various sources he has written this brief sketch on the building and operation of this 
old waterway. 

2 Ohio Canal Commissioners, “Annual Report,’’ Ohio Senate, Journal, 1826/27, 
p. 126. 
3 A copy may be seen in the Western Reserve Historical Society Library, Cleveland. 
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passed to sell unsold public land in Ohio and invest the money 
received in stock of the company. A contract for work was to be 
let after the first installment of stock was paid. 
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From Charter of Sandy and Beaver Canal, 1834, Western 
Reserve Historical Society. 


Two hundred thousand dollars was subscribed along the line 
and was promptly paid. Books were opened in Pittsburgh and 
Philadelphia for subscription. In a letter, dated at New Lisbon, 
Oct. 14, 1834, President Hanna wrote, “The board [of directors] 
earnestly invite the attention of the citizens of | Pittsburgh and 
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Philadelphia] . . . to the . . . charter and reports [of the engi- 
neers], and respectfully solicit their aid, by the liberal subscription 
of stock, in the early completion of a project which promises 
generous terms to the capitalist, and inestimable benefits to the 
public.” 

For the purposes of construction the canal was cut into three 
divisions: Middle, Western, and Eastern. The Middle Division 
reached from the Middle Beaver, nearly two miles above New 
Lisbon across the watershed to a point on Sandy Creek two miles 
beyond Hanover, a distance of twelve miles. Guilford (Gill’s 
Ford) and Dungannon were in this section. The cost as esti- 
mated by the engineers was $287,000 or $20,000 per mile. The 
following figures show the cost of the West l’ork reservoir, now 
Guilford Lake: 68,000 cu. yd. embankment $13,600; 500 linear 
feet of pipe, $2,700; 672 perches of stone for wall $1,300; 200 
perches stone for wall, $600; sluice gates $1000. A total of 
$19,200. 

A visit to this lake, the building of which was financed by the 
State, always calls up old memories. The lake farm was the 
writer's home during the closing years of the Civil War. A maple 
grove stood along that part of the lake now occupied by cottages. 
The season for gathering the sap and boiling it down in big ket- 
tles into syrup and sugar he remembers very clearly, then being 
in his eighth year. Perhaps his most interesting recollection was 
to watch the large droves of sheep and cattle before his door on 
the State highway en route to eastern markets. A necessity be- 
fore the days of railroads, the practice had not been discontinued 
entirely. The part of the lake just above the embankment was a 
big creek bottom containing fifty acres of rich pasture. The 
writer's father frequently rented it for the night where the stock 
would find needed rest as well as abundance of grass and water. 
In these droves there were as many as eight hundred to a thousand 
or more sheep or five hundred head of cattle. 

A smaller reservoir, that of Cold Run, was built east of Guil- 
ford. It was fed by the head waters of that stream. The esti- 
mated cost was $11,700. 


#U. S., 23 Cong., 2 Sess., Doc. No. 50 (Washington, 1834), 27 pages with map. 
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Another important feature of this division was the excava- 
tion of two tunnels, the only canal the writer knows of in Ohio 


where tunneling was necessary. This had to be done to cross the 





Canal Boat, ary Ann, Approaching the Big Tunnel One Mile East 
of Hanover, July 5, 1851. Photographed from an old print by 
F. B. Shattuck. 


divide between Sandy Creek and West Fork. The “big tunnel” 
as it has always been called was just east of Hanover on the way 
to Dungannon. The tunnel proper was goo yards long. With the 
deep cuts at both ends, its length was two and a quarter miles. 
The height was seventeen to eighteen feet. At the deepest point 
the bed of the canal was eighty feet below the summit. Shafts 
were put down at convenient distances apart and the blasted rock 
was lifted through them and spread out over the hillside. An 
ayerage of about 125 men were employed working in shifts day 
and night from both ends. They were over three years in com- 
pleting it. A small village of shacks grew up near by where the 
workmen lived, a large percentage of whom (as indeed it was of 
canal diggers, generally) had recently arrived from the Emerald 
Isle. Far below the surface, the workmen on the tunnel made a 
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surprising discovery in finding the bones of a Mastodon. When 
attending high school at Hanover, the writer saw these huge relics 
at the home of Morris Miller who was one of the canal con- 
tractors. 

The “little tunnel” was northeast of Dungannon and was near 
to 1000 feet in length. It was arched with stone. This was not 
required in the larger one as it was cut through solid rock. With 
this tunnel and one or more locks the canal was let down to the 
level of the West Fork of Beaver three or four miles below 
(suilford, 

The Western Division ran from a point near Hanover to its 
junction with the Ohio Canal at Bolivar—33'% miles. The cost 
was estimated at $332,000 — $10,000 a mile. This section followed 
the Sandy Valley through Minerva, Malvern and Waynesburg to 
Bolivar where Sandy Creek empties into the Tuscarawas River 
It was a comparatively level course and free from a hill country 
like that in Columbiana County which the canal had to cross in 
getting from one stream to another. A small reservoir was built 
on the farm of Peter Preston less than two miles west of Ken- 
sington — then called Maysville. The embankment is in sight of 
U. S. Route 30, about half a mile to the north. The writer has 
no figures of its cost. A claims committee gave Mr. Preston $200 
in damages. 

The Eastern Division began at the summit above New Lis- 
bon and followed Middle Beaver through the county seat, Elk- 
ton, Williamsport, Fredericktown and then through the Little 
Beaver itself into Pennsylvania and to the Ohio at Smiths Ferry, 
its terminal. It was the longest of the three divisions — 43 mules 
Its cost was $535,000 — $12,000 a mile. 

The cost of the entire canal was $1,144,000 and its length 
go% miles. Ina straight line the terminals were little more than 
half that distance apart. Its many necessary meanderings in 
following the course of streams and especially in crossing the 
hilly lands of Columbiana County account for its length. At 
the surface it was 40 feet wide; at the bottom 28. Its depth was 
four feet. There were 40 locks between Hanover (now Han- 
overton) and Bolivar and 140 from Hanover to Smiths Ferry. 
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Work began north of New Lisbon on land originally owned 
by Gideon Hughes, who, in 1808, had built the iron furnace an:l 
the stone mansion now owned by the Boy Scouts organization ot 
Columbiana County. It was at this historic spot where the 
ceremony of breaking ground took place, November 24, 1834. 
A large crowd had gathered there. [¢lderkin Potter, a prom- 
inent lawyer and a director, was the speaker of the day. He 
pictured eloquently the great future for New Lisbon and_ the 
county. <A letter from President Hanna was read which gave 
instructions to the engineers.” The first shovelful of dirt was 
thrown by Mr. Potter. 

The work begun in 1834 was carried on vigorously. By 
1838, the funds were exhausted. Already $1,300,000 had heen 
spent and only about one-half of the canal was completed. At 
that time the country was passing through the severe panic of 
1837 and work on the canal was stopped. The legislature was 
again appealed to for funds and construction was resumed. 

In 1846, the Eastern Division was finished. The first boat 
arrived at New Lisbon, October 20 in command of Captain Dunn. 
Amid wild enthusiasm a great meeting was held at the Hanna 
canal warehouse, followed by a supper and ball at the Watson 
House. The program for the day of general rejoicing ended 
with a display of fireworks. 

A somewhat amusing incident occurred a few weeks later. 
which dated back to the canal jubilee. Strange as it may seem 
it is on record in the Minutes of the Presbyterian Church, Mon- 
day, December 7, 1846. It was discovered while a sketch of the 
church was in process a few years ago. .\ member had been 
cited to appear before this body of elders on the charge of drunk- 
enness. He confessed his guilt but offered in defense that it 
occurred on the night of the celebration of the opening of the 
canal. His confession bore the marks of truthfulness, and with 
a promise of good conduct in the future, the charge was dropped. 
The usual punishment for the offense was suspension from the 
communion table and other church ordinances for such a time 
as might be needed for the offender to show “fruits meet for re- 
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pentance.” This judicial body of church fathers was convinced 
that he was not the only one of the Presbyterian flock who had 
imbibed too freely on that hilarious night. 


Another of the packets on the Eastern Division was named 
for David Begges who was a New Lisbon man and a director 
of the canal corporation. George Ramsey was its captain. The 
warehouse just referred to was of a type similar to others built 
on the banks of the canal at shipping points. Some of them 
were three stories. After canal days they were occupied by pri- 
vately owned stores. The writer remembers two of these big 
frame buildings at Dungannon. ‘The one at the west end was 
known as Hagan’s General Store. The other stood just across 
the canal from the grounds of the one-room school. Unoccupied, 
its windows were a target for the boys. But the glass was all 
gone before the writer's two years in the school. Hanover also 
had the same number of stores. The one to the east was built 
by J. R. and A. R. Arter. The other by David Arter and Perry 
Nicholas. The Arters used the former for many years for dry 
goods and general merchandise. It is the only one of these five 
warehouses that is still standing. At present it is occupied as 
a hardware store. 

The canal was opened in divisions as each was completed. 
The first boat to reach Hanover arrived from the east, January 
6, 1848.5 The night before, it had grounded just below the place 
where the Lincoln Highway (U. S. Route 30) crosses West 
Fork. The work on this section was not entirely finished, but 
in order to hold the charter it was necessary that a boat be gotten 
through. Morris Miller, the contractor at Hanover, aided with 
seven yoke of oxen. Along with him were many citizens of the 
town, and the band. The boat was raised and dragged into the 
channel and all went well until the big tunnel was reached. Here 
a large piece of rock had fallen into the canal. The obstruction 
removed, the boat soon reached Hanover and was tied up at the 
lower warehouse. Other boats passed through this tunnel for a 
few years; but in the dry summer of 1854 it could not be used 


6 Ohio Board of Public Works, ‘Special Report,’’ Ohio Exec. Doc., 1847/48, pt. 2, 
doc. 26, p. 492-3. 
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owing to a lack of water. The last boat to go through was the 
Hibernian which was owned by Hanover men. Though the 
Middle Division had 700 acres of reservoir there were parts of 
the year when it suffered from shortage of water. At the divide 
north of New Lisbon the engineers gauged the flow at the lowest 
point and found it to be 1200 cu. ft. per minute. Here the canal 
intersected and received the water of Middle Beaver. This was 
the initial supply for the Eastern Division. Though small, it 
was larger than that of the Middle Division.‘ 

From another quarter the canal was about to be given a 
much harder blow. The Cleveland and Pittsburgh Railroad was 
built about 1852 and quickly took over most of the business in 
that section of the canal. Boats continued to run for a time 
between Hanover and Bolivar, but not long. In its short career, 
however, the canal had carried large cargoes of wheat from Han- 
over which was a live town of 600 people. Dr. James Robert- 
son was a director, and Michael Arter was the treasurer of the 
canal company. Both were Hanover men. The enterprise of 
its people was shown by their building a switch to the railroad 
station a mile away at Kensington, then called Maysville. It 
was a crude affair. Wooden rails were fastened to the ties and 
flat bars of iron were spiked to them. Cars were switched to 
this spur and drawn by horses to and from Hanover. A loco- 
motive was too heavy to be used. It was an easy grade and ran 
parallel to the canal. A tram car was put on for mail and pas- 
sengers. The track being difficult to keep in order it was soon torn 
up and a bus was put on in place of the car. 

In the years of its inception and building the time seemed 
opportune for the Sandy and Beaver. The population of Co- 
lumbiana County had passed 40,000. Only two counties ex- 
ceeded it—Hamilton and Richland. New Lisbon was its largest 
town with 1800 people—a promising little city. Salem had 1300 
and Wellsville 800. James Bennett had built East Liverpool’s 
first pottery in 1839, then a village of 600. Settlers were pour- 
ing into Ohio from Pennsylvania and the seacoast states. Many 


7W. S. Potts, ‘Early History of Columbiana County,” Historv of the Upper Ohio 
Valley (Madison, Wis., 1891), II, p. 140-1. 
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were coming directly from Great Britain and Germany. Ohio 
was a wheat growing state. A group of five counties in eastern 
Ohio, known as the “backbone counties,” were famous for its 
production. Columbiana and Stark were two of them. Wheat 
was the farmers’ money crop and farm housewives made much 
of their bread from rye and corn rather than from wheat. The 
wheat crop was marketed over the old State Road which entered 
the State from Pennsylvania and crossed Columbiana County 
through New Lisbon, Guilford, New Alexander and westward 
into Stark and to Massillon which was a port on the Ohio Canal. 
When a small boy the writer heard his father tell of his expe- 
riences when he drove one of the big wheat wagons with its four- 
horse team along this road. 

The canal boatman had taken the place of the wagoner. In 
1822, the legislature had passed a resolution to build a system of 
canals. Three years later, on July 4, ground was broken for the 
Ohio and Erie from Cleveland by way of Akron, Massillon, New- 
ark and Columbus to Portsmouth. In 1833, it was completed. 
A second, the Miami and Erie, from Cincinnati to Toledo fol- 
lowed. Together with several branches, their combined length 
was 813 miles. It was the greatest engineering enterprise ever 
carried out by the State. Its cost was sixteen million dollars, 
but it paid back great economic dividends to its sponsor. For a 
quarter of a century these canals were of inestimable worth to 
Ohio in enlarging its trade and increasing its production and 
population. In the beginning the State was comparatively poor. 
It had become wealthy and great. 

But the prosperity of the canals was not to last. By the early 
fifties their annual reports showed a deficit. They were feeling 
the steam railroad a crushing competitor and before the Civil 
War they had practically been supplanted. In rapidly moving 
Ohio the canals were found to be too slow. Because they were 
frozen over in winter they were even useless for months. The 
business of the State had risen beyond their capacity to handle 
it. In a word, Ohio had outgrown the canals. 

As for the Sandy and Beaver it had come too late to have 
even a short and prosperous career. Like the Western Division, 
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the Eastern continued to operate in a way for a short time. The 
story of the canal system was a completed chapter in the history 
of Ohio. Some short sectors of the Ohio Canal were kept open 
and did a small business after the through traffic had ended. 
The writer has some pleasant memories of those last days of that 
canal. With several friends he spent a few weeks camping on 
the banks of the Tuscarawas River and the banks of the canal at 
Zoar, that interesting and prosperous community village of Ger- 
man Separatists, two hundred of whom had emigrated from 
Wiurtemberg in 1819. Bolivar was only a few miles away. Now 
dissolved, its 8000 acres and village properties were then held in 
common. A beautiful and restful spot, the writer and his 
friends had selected this place with the trim quaint village in 
sight, a bit of old world life transplanted to Ohio. Here a sector 
of the canal was still doing a small business. It was a novel 
sight to see a boat passing with a team of mules drawing it lazily 
along the towpath. Here it was that James A. Garfield when 
a fourteen-year-old lad from the Western Reserve had tramped 
the towpath as the driver of a canal boat. At the time of the 
summer outing, which was in 1882, the death of the martyred 
president, who had been assassinated the year before, was still 
fresh in the mind of every one. 

As the canal days ended, the railroads were rapidly writing 
a new and far-reaching chapter in the history of Ohio transpor- 
tation. The building of the Cleveland and Pittsburgh Railroad 
has already been mentioned. About the same time the Pennsyl- 
vania Company was mapping its main line from Pittsburgh to 
Chicago. New Lisbon was on the direct route, a live centrally- 
located county seat town. Its business men were sorely disap- 
pointed over their investments in the canal and were lukewarm 
toward the new project and the terms offered. They generally 
believed that the company would not fail to make their prosper- 
ous town its first important station in Ohio. In this they were 
mistaken and New Lisbon missed its opportunity to get this 
trunkline which would have been a big factor in its growth as 
a center of trade and industry. 
Many years have passed but the course of the canal can still 
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be traced easily, though its ditch has been obliterated in places 
and most of its finely cut blocks of native sandstone have been 
torn out of locks for cellar walls and other uses in masonry. A 
hike on almost any part of it would be worth while for the sight 
of old landmarks and beautiful scenery. 

Along the Sandy Valley are many places of quiet beauty in 
the villages and the fertile farms through which the canal passes. 
The canal’s outstanding features, however, are found in the rough 
terrain of Columbiana County. In fact, it was primarily a proj- 
ect of this county. Tunnel Hill near Hanover is the site of one 
of its most expensive undertakings; then there are the Guilford 
and Preston reservoirs. On the divide north of New Lisbon and 
near the Rebecca iron furnace it was found necessary to build 
a line of fifteen locks in less than two miles.* 

The writer recalls a beautiful scene along the canal with 
which he was familiar in his boyhood days, where the Lincoln 
Highway intersects West Fork five or six miles west of Lisbon. 
Here was a sawmill with its race and dam. A good place for 
fishing and swimming. A covered wooden bridge spanned the 
stream at this point as the concrete bridge does now. The breast 
of the dam was close up to the bridge. Below was Frost’s, later 
Roller’s flour mill. Upstream on a high elevation called Pine 
Hill, stood a large clump of tall white pines proudly overlooking 
the canal and valley. It is a lovely and long-cherished picture. 

In the southern part of the county at such places as Williams- 
port, Fredericktown, Spruce Vale, and Gaston’s Mill the fine 
scenery reaches its climax. Here in scene after scene of sur- 
passing beauty the canal winds among the lofty hills and along 
the deep wild gorges as it nears the Ohio. 

Among the outstanding relics still in existence are two or 
three locks that are in good condition. One of these is near 
Spruce Vale. The most noted, Lusk’s Lock, is about six miles 
east of Lisbon, where it is hidden in a steep, rocky ravine of the 
Middle Fork of Beaver. It is exceptionally large, being one 
hundred and two feet long, including the abutments at each end, 


8 W. F. Gilmore, A History of the Old Sandy-Beaver Canal (Canton, O. [1937?]), 
map, views, and descriptive text. 
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one hundred and forty-one feet. The walls are twelve feet high 
and fourteen feet apart. The entire top is capped with a layer 
of stone which has protected it. The top is reached by a flight 
of thirteen steps. The lock was built in 1836 and was number 
eleven in those of the Eastern Division. Contractors were Lusk 


Lusk’s Lock. Photo by F. B. Shattuck. 


and Maynard; E. H. Gill was head engineer. The stone giving 
this information was broken off and is now in the possession of 
Melvin Forbes of Columbiana. With the exception of this 
stone, the walls and buttresses are unbroken, a notable exception 
among the canal locks. Here also is the site of one of those 
small dams scattered along the entire course. All the stone is 
from a nearby quarry. 


The adjoining land, after the failure of the company, was 
sold to Isaac Stokesberry. It is still owned by this family, to 
whom must go the credit for the preservation of the lock. The 
present occupant is a grandson, Carl Stokesberry. 


The Sandy and Beaver, though a bitter failure as a business 
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enterprise, has left us many interesting reminders of its brief 


career in the pioneer days a century ago. The locks and other 
striking relics of the canal will add a background of historic and 
even romantic interest to the State park which may soon be made 
of a large area in southeastern Columbiana County. Such a 
development would make out of the way places accessible to the 
public, and the whole section, with its natural beauty and pioneer 
story, would become an attractive pleasure ground for a great 
number of people. 








ORIGIN OF SOME EARLY BELMONT COUNTY 
NEWSPAPERS* 


3y Francis C. Hrpparp 


The history of the early newspapers of Belmont County, 
Ohio, is, to some extent, confused and contradictory. Much that 
has been written on the subject is based apparently upon tradition 
and second-hand information. An attempt will herewith be made 
to clear up some of the confusion and rectify at least some of 
the errors. 

Two of the present-day papers of the county—the St. Clairs- 
ville Gazette and the Belmont Chronicle—have been in existence 
since the early part of the last century. As would be expected, 
both originated in St. Clairsville, the oldest town, and, almost 
from the beginning, the seat of county government. The weekly 
papers of the early days depended upon the bounty of legal adver- 
tising for much of their income; and as the county seats were 
usually the political centers, they were the source of much of 
the news. Location in the county seat was, therefore, decidedly 
advantageous. 

Probably the first journalistic venture in the county was the 
Impartial Expositor, published by Gilkison & Company at St. 
Clairsville in 1809. The American Antiquarian Society has the 
initial issue of March 25. No other issues have been located. 

Second in the field came the St. Clairsville Gazette, first pub- 
lished December 14, 1811, by Alexander Armstrong, with the 
title of Belmont Repository. C. N. Gaumer (one-time editor of 
the St. Clairsville Gazette), in his history of the St. Clairsville 
Gazette—written for the Centennial Issue of 1912—states that 
the original name was the Belmont Repository, and accepts 1812 
as the founding date. The present-day Gazette carries the 1812 
date in its masthead; this date also appears on the facade of the 
old Gazette building in St. Clairsville. The Cincinnati Public 


-—--+-- 


* Acknowledgment and thanks are made for valuable information supplied by 
Arthur Mink, acting head of the Newspaper Department of Ohio State Archaeological 
and Historical Society and Dr. Clarence S. Brigham, director of the American Anti- 
quarian Society. 
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Library copy of the Belmont Repository (dated April 13, 1814, 
Vol. III, No. 117) would seem to bear out the 1812 date. Con- 
sidering the exigencies of publication in those early times, it is, 
however, very likely that, in some weeks, publication was omitted 
—not an uncommon occurrence with old newspapers. 

Conclusive proof of the correctness of the date of founding 
(December 14, 1811), though, has been furnished by Dr. Clar- 
ence S. Brigham, of the American Antiquarian Society. About 
the year 1920, he personally examined the issues of the Belmont 
Repository (December 21, 1811; February 8, 29 and March 7, 
1812), in the collection of the Cincinnati Young Men’s Mercan- 
tile Library. Unfortunately these issues are now lost. 

The first change of name is revealed by the file of the Ohio 
Federalist (Cincinnati Public Library); here it is disclosed that 
the Ohio Federalist and Belmont Repository were merged No- 
vember 23, 1814, assuming the title Ohio Federalist and Belmont 
Repository. Charles Hammond had founded the Ohio Federalist 
at St. Clairsville on May 11, 1813. After the merger, Ham- 
mond and Armstrong (editor of the Belmont Repository) became 
joint editors, continuing the political principles of Hammond. 
The combination continued until at least July 2, 1818 (date of 
an issue in the Marietta College collection). This definitely es- 
tablishes the connection of the Belmont Repository and the Ohio 
Federalist. 

The Belmont Journal, successor to the above combination, 
appeared in August, 1818. Alexander Armstrong continued as 
editor and publisher until 1823, when he took Robert H. Miller 
into partnership; the change was marked by the assumption of 
the new name Western Post. It continued until January 1, 1825, 
at that time assuming the title St. Clairsville Gazette, which has 
continued to the present time, with the exception of the period 
1851 to 1861, when it was known as the Gazette and Citizen, 
occasioned by the purchase of the Citizen by the Gazette. 

Some very old copies of the above papers were in existence 
in 1912. At that time the former editor, Mr. Gaumer, presented 
the St. Clairsville Gazette (in commemoration of its hundredth 
anniversary), with a number of old issues, among them the Bel- 
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mont Repository of November 3, 1813, Belmont Journal of No- 
vember 14, 1818, and Western Post of July 10, 1824. Unfortu- 
nately they are now lost. 

Early contemporaries of the St. Clairsville Gazette were 
True American and American Star, both published at St. Clairs- 
ville. The Ohio Federalist of September 4, 1815, referred to a 
quotation from the St. Clairsville True American, published in 
the Muskingum Messenger of March 15, 1815. The Ohio Fed- 
eralist of September 14, 1815, announced that the post route kept 
up by True American and Ohio Federalist and Belmont Reposi- 
tory had been discontinued, commenting that the Trwe American 
would not want it and the Ohio Federalist, on account of the ex- 
pense, was not justified in continuing it alone. The National In- 
telligencer of October 8, 1818, referred to the American Star of 
St. Clairsville. Nothing further is known of the True American 
and American Star and no copies have been located. 

From its inception the St. Clairsville Gazette has been an 
advocate of Jeffersonian Democracy. For many years its rival 
the Belmont Chronicle has upheld the views of the opposition— 
under the banners of Anti-administration, Whig and finally Re- 
publican adherents. The early history of the Belmont Chronicle 
is more obscure than that of its opponent. Hooper’s History 
of Ohio Journalism has little to tell, other than it was established 
in 1813—this date is still carried in the masthead of the Chron- 
icle. Caldwell’s History of Belmont and Jefferson Counties, 
Ohio (Wheeling, 1880), makes only brief mention. Unfortu- 
nately, an opportunity for its authentic history, through some acci- 
dent of Fate, was lost. The only statement worthy of note was 
that it was founded in 1813, based on the Ohio Statistical Report 
for 1877. McKelvey in The Centennial History of Belmont 
County (1902), goes more into detail, stating that the paper had 
its origin in Charles Hammond’s Ohio Federalist in 1813! Man- 
ifestly an error, for as previously pointed out, incontrovertible 
evidence shows that the Ohio Federalist merged with the Belmont 
Repository—antecedent of the St. Clairsville Gazette. 

Whether the Belmont Chronicle had earlier antecedents 
than the National Historian is a question yet to be answered. 
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Circumstances point to such a possibility. For instance, when 
Charles Hammond started the Ohio Federalist in 1813, “Printed 
by J. Berry” accompanied the statement that Charles Hammond 
was the editor. It is possible that Berry was publishing another 
paper at the time. There is the further possibility that True 
American and American Star might have been fore-runners of 
the Chronicle. 





The National Historian—a definite antecedent—was founded 
by Horton J. Howard in January, 1827. Its full name was the 


National Historian and St. Clairsville Advertiser, indicating the 





possibility that the National Historian might have taken over 
another paper known as the St. Clairsville Advertiser. 

The National Historian continued with some variations of 
name until January, 1833. On July 20 of that year, it was being 
published under the title of the Belmont Journal, apparently a 
resurrection of the name used by the Gazette antecedent edited by 
Armstrong from 1818 to 1823. The Belmont Journal had a pre- 
carious existence from 1833 to 1836, continuing for the latter 
part of the period as the Belmont Journal and Enquirer. Finally, 
in July, 1836, the name was changed to the Belmont Chronicle, 
the name surviving, with some variations, to the present time. 


A minor publication of early times—The Informant—has 
been passed by in the county histories. It was published in June, 
1828, and was printed by R. H. Miller (editor at the time of the 
St. Clairsville Gazette)—a reminder of the bitter religious con- 
troversy of the Hicksite and Orthodox Friends. It was an 
advocate of the doctrines of Elias Hicks, “having for its object 
the diffusion of genuine Christianity, and a faith which worketh 
by love, in the room of bigotry and intolerance.” 

To recapitulate, the following table is attached for con- 


venience ; 
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Title Period First Editor 
Impartial Expositor 3-25-1809 to ? John C. Gilkison & Co. 


St. Clairsville Gazette and antecedents : 
Belmont Repository 12-14-1811 to 11-?-1814 Alexander Armstrong 
Ohio Federalist and 
Belmont Repository 11-23-1814 to 8-?-1818 C. Hammond and 
A. Armstrong 


Belmont Journal 8-7-1818 to 1823 Alexander Armstrong 
Western Post 1823 to 1824 A. Armstrong and 

R. H. Miller 
St. Clairsville Gazette 1-1-1825 to date Robert H. Miller 





Ohio Federalist and Belmont Repository: 
Ohio Federalist 5-11-1813 to 11-23-1814 C. Hammond 
Ohio Federalist and 
Belmont Repository 11-23-1814 to 8-?-1818 €. Hammond and 
A. Armstrong 


True American 1815 
American Star 1818 
Belmont Chronicle and antecedents : 


National Historian and 
St. Clairsville Adver- 


tiser , 1-27-1827 to 1833 Horton J. Howard 
Belmont Journal 
and Enquirer 1833 to June 1836 John Duffey 
Belmont Chronicle’* 1836 to date. Thomas L. Reid 
The Informant June 1828 R. H. Miller 


1 Called the Belmont Chronicle and Farmers, Mechanics and Manufacturers Advo- 
cate from October, 1848 to January, 1855 











THE CHARITY SCHOOL OF KENDAL 


Edited by Hartow LINDLEY 


The discovery of an “Agreement between Adam W. Helden- 
brand and the Charity School of Kendal,” dated November 27, 
1863, has aroused interest to learn more about this Ohio educa- 
tional institution and the unique contract enacted there. 

In the winter of 1810-11, one Thomas Rotch left Hartford, 
Connecticut, and explored Ohio as far south and west as Cincin- 
nati, Springfield and Urbana. On this trip Rotch made notes 
about the physical features of the State and devoted considerable 
attention to the mounds which he visited, recording valuable no- 
tations on these. The families of both Thomas Rotch and Char- 
ity Rodman Rotch were prominent in financial and business inter- 
ests in New England, and the trip was undertaken on the advice 
of Mrs. Rotch’s physician, who thought a change of climate neces- 
sary for her. 

In making this move, Rotch was interested in finding a suit- 
able place for the raising of sheep and the building of mills. In 
September, 1811, he and his wife moved to Ohio, bringing with 
him 400 Merino sheep. He settled in Stark County after buying 
2,500 acres of land and in 1812 laid out the town of Kendal 
which is now included in the city of Massillon. 


Charity Rotch, who had traveled in the East, was much 
interested in the improvement of mankind, especially in the wel- 
fare of children. In the laying out of Kendal she obtained five 
lots in the village for the location of a school in which she ex- 
pected to develop her ideas. Thomas Rotch died in 1823 and 
Mrs. Rotch the following year. By his will, Thomas gave his 
wife all his personal property and the use and income of his real 
estate during her life. He also willed $5,000 to the Ohio Yearly 
Meeting of the Society of Friends to be used in the establishment 
of a Yearly Meeting Friends School. This school was finally 
opened at Mount Pleasant as the Friends Boarding School in 
1837 and was later moved to Barnesville, Ohio, where it is still 
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in operation. By her will, Mrs. Rotch gave $6,000 to different 


individuals and the remainder of her estate to the founding of 
her favorite institution. 

Because of the name “Charity” many people thought the 
school was a charitable institution and thought the pupils objects 
of charity, but this was not true. When the corporation was 
formed for the purpose of carrying out the design of the founder, 
the name “Charity’’ was adopted in honor and everlasting re- 
membrance of the benevolent Quaker, Charity Rotch, whose do- 
nation laid the foundation of the school. In no sense did the 
word “charity” apply in its common definition. 

The bequest of Mrs. Rotch amounted to about $20,000. In 
1826 by special act of the Ohio legislature, “The Charity School 
of Kendal” was incorporated and Arvine Wales, Mayhew Folger, 
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Isaac Bowman, William Henry and James W. Lathrop were 
appointed trustees. Two years later, November 7, 1828, they 
entered into a contract for the opening of the school on January 
I, 1829. 

The rules for the management of the school were most lib- 
eral for since its inception the board of trustees was composed of 
men and women noted for their love of learning and broad ideas 
of the training of the young. A supposition prevailed that the 
scholarships were limited to Stark County, but this was not true. 
Children possessing the qualifications required by the rules were 
admitted from any state in the Union. No preference was given 
to locality, nationality or religion, and as vacancies occurred, ap- 
plicants were immediately admitted in the order of their priority, it 
being the desire of the trustees to keep the membership full at all 
times in order to extend the benefits of the school to the utmost. 
Owing to the small amount of funds at their command, the enroll- 
ment was limited to twenty-eight and was equally divided between 
the sexes. ‘It was designed to admit only children who were 
orphans, half orphans, or whose parents were poor, irresponsible 
or infirm. It was not supposed that it was the intention of Mrs. 
Rotch to make the school either a reformatory for criminals or a 
hospital for the sick; hence children of depraved morals or dis- 
eased bodies were not admitted. 

The conditions required for admission to the school were 
that the applicant must be between ten and sixteen vears of age, 
sound in body and in mind, of fair moral character and destitute 
of means for maintenance and education elsewhere. The par- 
ents, guardians, or other persons claiming any right of control 
over the child were required to sign an agreement waiving all such 
rights, and consenting that the trustees and teachers have ex- 
clusive control, management and education of the pupil until he 
or she reached the age of eighteen. 


The trustees on their part agreed to feed, clothe, and care 


properly for the children during the term of the indenture, free 


of expense, and at its conclusion to furnish the pupil with plain 
but sufficient clothing so that he or she might go out into the 
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world and earn a living. The trustees reserved the right to 
terminate the agreement or dismiss the child at any time. 

The boys were required to assist in the work of the farm, 
and the girls with the housework, devoting an average of six 
hours a day to such work except on Sundays. Eight hours 
every night were allowed for sleep. An average of six hours a 
day was devoted to study and the remainder of the time to recre- 
ation. The superintendent and the matron had to regard these 
rules closely for the trustees required rigid enforcement. The 
children were free at all times to approach the trustees with com- 
plaints of either real or fancied wrongs. It was the chief desire 
of the trustees to bring up the children as brothers and sisters of 
one big, happy family, and to pour into their unfortunate lives the 
bright sunshine of love. 


The school opened with fifteen pupils and was kept going 
for four years after which it was found that the income from 
the endowment was insufficient to continue longer so the school 
was forced to close. In 1834, the trustees purchased a farm just 


north of Kendal. <A brick schoolhouse was built there and in 
June, 1844, the school was reopened. For forty-four years the 
school remained in continuous operation although during that 
time it passed through many vicissitudes and in 1888 it had to 
close for a period of three years. In 1891 it was opened again 
and continued until 1910. Then for a period of eight or ten 
years, the school and farm were leased to the Summit County 
Children’s Home after which it remained vacant until 1924 when 
the property was sold. For some years the school fund has 
partly supported the Children’s Bureau of Stark County, the 
Opportunity School of Massillon and has supplied a fund upon 
which the truant officer may draw for supplying needy children 
with shoes, clothes, glasses, etc., as the occasion requires. 

Arvine Wales I, who accompanied Thomas Rotch when he 
moved to Ohio, was made one of his heirs. During the entire 
history of the Charity School there has always been a Wales on 
the Board of Trustees of the endowment. 

The site of the school after it was re-opened on the farm 
bought in 1834 is marked by a stone boulder which states, “This 
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marker marks the spot of the Charity Rotch School and farm 
provided by her will of 1824. School opened in 1826 and opened 
on this spot in 1842. Closed in 1924.” 


THE CHARITY SCHOOL OF KENDAL AND 
ADAM W. HELDENBRAND 
AGREEMENT 


It is agreed this Twenty Seventh day of November Eighteen Hundred 
and Sixty three between The Charity School of Kendal and Adam W. 
Heldenbrand as follows, Said Heldenbrand agrees to serve as Superintendent 
of said School for the period of Three years from the First day of April 
next. To furnish such pupils as the Trustees may admit to said School with 
abundant, plain, and wholesome food, and with clothing neat, comfortable, 
and in kind and quantity sufficient and suitable for the season. Said Helden- 
brand also agrees to do all the washing and ironing necessary for the 
pupils and at his own expense, furnish all the beds bedding and furniture, 
tools and stock of all kinds that may be necessary for the carrying on of 
the School and farm: Also all books and stationary and lights: and to 
prepare on the land of said Charity School and haul all the firewood. It is 
agreed that said Charity School shall pay at the Bank for all coal consumed, 
and that said Heldenbrand shall haul the same. Said Heldenbrand shall also 
furnish all medicines and medical and other attendance as may be necessary 
for the pupils, and such other necessaries as the health and comfort of said 
pupils may require. It is further understood that the maximum number of 
pupils to be maintained at said School at any one time shall be Thirty of 
whom as nearly as may be one half shall be boys, and the other half girls. 
These said Heldenbrand shall instruct in all the branches of a good com- 
mon English education (so far as the capacity of the pupil may admit) 
including Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, Grammar, Geography, Vocal Music, 
History, Natural and Moral Philosophy (and for the boys) the rudimentary 
principles of Agriculture. He shall also teach them the principles and habits 
of personal cleanliness and propriety, — of industry, good morals and econ- 
omy. It is also agreed that as a part of their education the boys shall receive 
instruction in the ordinary practices of good farming and the girls in the 
customary duties of housewifery. It is further agreed that throughout the 
year the pupils shall be allowed daily Eight full hours for sleep: And that 
the following portion of the pupils’ time shall be devoted to manuel labor, 
viz. From the First of November to the First of March Five hours each 
day. From the First of May till the First of September Eight hours each 
day: and during the Months of March, April, September and October Six 
hours each day. And the ballance of the pupils’ time shall be devoted to 
study, instruction recreation etc. 

It is further agreed that at any time should any of the pupils run away 
or escape from said School without leave it shall be the duty of the Super- 
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intendent to use all reasonable means to recover them. The Charity School 
reimbursing him for all his necessary travelling expenses while so engaged. 
It is further agreed that the Trustees shall at all times have the right to 
make all reasonable rules for the management of said School. And should 
the general management and conduct of said School at any time be such 
as not to be satisfactory to the Board of Trustees, or to any Board of Visi- 
tors that may be appointed by the Court it shall be the duty of the Super- 
intendent upon proper Notice given to him specifying the defect in the 
management so to reform the same, that it shall be satisfactory as afore- 
said: and in case of his neglect or refusal to do so for the period of one 
month The Charity School of Kendal reserves to itself the right to ter- 
minate this Agreement on the First day of April next following the giving 
of such Notice. It is further agreed that the wheat now growing in the 
ground shall be harvested and threshed by said Heldenbrand, and that he 
shall deliver one half of the same on the land to Ira M. Allen, retaining 
the other half for his own use. And it is further understood and agreed 
that whenever said Heldenbrand shall leave the School he shall have a right 
to put out a crop of wheat not exceeding Fortyfive acres in extent upon 
the same terms as those upon which Mr Allen sowed the present growing 
wheat crop. Said Heldenbrand agrees to farm the land belonging to said 
School in a good and husbandmanlike manner — not overtaking the same, 
to do no unnecessary damage to the buildings fences and fixtures, but to 
keep them and the whole farm in as neat and seemly condition as may be. 
In consideration whereof The Charity School of Kendal agrees that said 
Heldenbrand shall have the use of farm (subject to Mr Allens interest in 
the growing wheat crop as aforesaid) during such time as he shall serve as 
Superintendent as aforesaid: And also of the Forty acre wood lot belonging 
to said School for the purpose of procuring firewood. The Charity School 
of Kendal further agrees to pay said Heldenbrand the sum of Fifteen Hun- 
dred Dollars per year in quarterly payments as nearly as may be. Provided 
however that when the number of pupils in said school shall fall below the 
maximum number of Thirty said School shall have a right to deduct from 
said sum of Fifteen Hundred Dollars a sum at the rate of Forty Dollars 
per annum for each pupil less than Thirty that shall attend said School. 
And for the purpose of ascertaining the number in attendance the Superin- 
tendent shall keep an accurate Register, and shall at the expiration of each 
quarter furnish the Treasurer of the Board of Trustees with a correct 
statement of the number of pupils in attendance and the exact time (if a 
part of a quarter only) each pupil has attended. In testimony whereof the 
parties hereto have executed this Agreement in two counterparts The Char- 
ity School of Kendal subscribing itself by the hand of Arvine C. Wales its 
committeeman thereunto duly appointed this day and year first above 


written ya ae : a 
The Charity School of Kendal 


By Arvine C. Wales of Committee 
A. W. Heldenbrand 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Lincoln the President: Springfield to Gettysburg. By J. G. Ran- 
dall. (New York, Dodd, Mead & Company, 1945. 2v. $7.50.) 


Although biographies of Abraham Lincoln have been written 
in great profusion, this work, based on documentary sources and 
a reevaluation of previously published materials, offers what might 
be termed a “revisionist” point of view, or more properly, a res- 
toration of historical truth. The author, conceiving his purpose 
as both biography and history, has employed the laboratory 
technique of modern historians in challenging certain myths and 
misconceptions surrounding Lincoln and the Lincoln era. 

The author traces the career of Lincoln from his early days 
in Springfield to Gettysburg. Against a background of the political, 
social, and economic conditions of the period, the author rapidly 
reviews Lincoln’s service in the Illinois legislature (1834-41), out- 
lines his undistinguished service in Congress (1847-49), restudies 
his life with Mary Lincoln, and sketches his success as a practicing 
attorney. It is shown that Lincoln’s backwoods setting and rail- 
splitting were of much less significance than his cultural associa- 


tions. Because of his aristocratic marriage and his partnership 
with the socially prominent John Todd Stuart, his political oppo- 
nents soon labeled him as a candidate of “pride, wealth, and family 


distinction.” Indeed, by the forties and fifties he was one of the 
outstanding lawyers in Illinois rendering service to, and collecting 


substantial fees from such concerns as the Illinois Central Railroad. 

Lincoln’s retirement from Congress and his return to the 
practice of law marked a period of political frustration in his 
career. The revival of the sectional controversy, occasioned by the 
passage of the Kansas-Nebraska Act, made him the logical oppo- 
nent of Stephen A. Douglas for the Illinois senatorship. In dis- 
cussing Lincoln’s oratorical contest with Douglas, Mr. Randall is 
inclined to believe that Douglas’ popular sovereignty doctrine was 
the correct solution of the territorial problem. The debates, it ap- 
pears, added little to a clarification of the sectional issue. 
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Adequate attention is devoted to Lincoln’s defeat for the 
Senate and his subsequent nomination for the Presidency and elec- 
tion to that office. The Illinoian’s conservative position concerning 
the sectional issue proved to be a valuable asset to the party man- 
agers and political strategists at the Chicago convention. In 
addition, because of Lincoln’s liberal views, as evidenced by his 
opposition to political nativism, his selection as the standard bearer 
would not only be acceptable to the rank and file in the party, but 
would add genuine strength to the Republican cause in the North- 
west. 

In discussing the coming of the Civil War the author con- 
cludes that the territorial issue and the rendition of fugitive slaves 
were inadequate grievances to produce a crisis resulting in seces- 
sion. Evidence seems to indicate that a psychological malady in 
sectional relationships had developed and few at the South at- 
tempted to analyze the so-called evil consequences apprehended at 
the hands of a Republican administration. Yet on the eve of seces- 
sion many Union-loving southerners, with Whig antecedents, 
readily admitted that the election of Abraham Lincoln offered 
neither a threat to the institution of slavery nor a cause for the 
dissolution of the Union. It is significant to note that in the course 
of events even the issue of abolition in the territories was a cam- 
paign appeal rather than a guide for legislation. This contention 
is borne out by the action of Congress in organizing the territories 
of Colorado, Nevada, and Dakota (February-March, 1861) when 
the squatter sovereignty principle was substituted for the restric- 
tive doctrine of the Republican party. 

Throughout the period Lincoln is shown to have been a con- 
servative, who, although opposed to the extension of slavery, dis- 
trusted both the abolitionists of New England and secessionists of 
the old South. He was prepared to defend the constitutional rights 
of the South which included, among other things, non-intervention 
with the peculiar institution within the states, and displayed a 
“marked preference for non-drastic measures in the realm of 
slavery and sectional adjustment.” 

The war years present a picture of waste, speculation, and 
inefficiency in high places. This inefficiency was occasioned, in 
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part, by the appointment of cabinet members to satisfy pre- 
convention pledges made in Lincoln’s behalf, factional disagree- 
ments within the party, and by actual disloyalty within the officiai 
family as a spirit of vindictiveness swept the North. Lincoin was 
forced to revise the opinions of secretaries, assume the direction 
of foreign affairs, and the direction of military operations in the 
held. In the latter instance, the Chief Executive often proved to 
be a source of embarrassment both to the Secretary of War and 
the commanders in the field. 

Few, if any, will regret a restatement or reevaluation of the 
services of General McClellan who proved to be a master of tactics 
and was an important factor in consolidating the incongruous 
forces of the North into a trained Union army. Not all will agree, 
however, that the general’s bearing toward the Chief [Executive 
was “proper and respectful,” or that the “Harrison Bar Letter” 
was entirely appropriate. But even here Mr. Randall concedes that 
McClellan “may have failed in tact or political aptness.” It is 
shown that McClellan’s dismissal on the eve of a renewed pen- 
insular campaign was a direct result of pressure politics. 


In treating the matter of emancipation, the author destroys 
the unhistorical picture of Lincoln “sitting in the White House 
and suddenly striking the shackles from millions of bondmen at a 
stroke of the presidential pen.” The preliminary and final procla- 
mations were issued as war measures in the interest of preserving 
the Union and were not, in any sense, a direct result of Lincoln's 
moral or personal feelings. 


The volumes end with a penetrating analysis of the Gettys- 
burg memorial ceremonies. The President took advantage of the 
event to pay tribute to those who had fallen and to express the 
political idea uppermost in his own mind: “the wider world 
significance of democracy’s testing, the enduring importance of 
success in the American democratic experiment as proving that 
government by the people is no failure.” 

It should be clear at this point that Mr. Randall has made a 
substantial contribution to historical scholarship and to the under- 
standing of Abraham Lincoln. His treatment is, at all times, 
judicious and impartial. At the touch of Mr. Randall's pen Lincoln 
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becomes a living person: a husband, father, attorney, and politician 
who “knew the ways of politicians, the manner in which things 
are arranged among leaders, the give and take of party maneuver.” 
If one were to find fault with this excellent biography it would 
be the author’s tendency, in isolated instances, to weigh evidence 
at the expense of a nice synthesis and correlation of facts. This 
cannot be interpreted to mean, however, that the author fails to 
present new conclusions or to disagree with the conclusions of 
previous biographers. Then, too, one should like to know some- 
thing of Lincoln’s attitude toward such matters as Civil War 
prisoners and Civil War prisons. This material was, perhaps, 
purposely omitted as the author announces his intention to publish 
a companion work to deal with further aspects of Lincoln the 
President. Since this material is available in his excellent study of 
the Civil IV’ar and Reconstruction, the omission is not of serious 
moment. 

The volumes are well-printed, attractively bound, thoroughly 
documented ; contain a fifty-seven page bibliography, maps, photo- 
graphs, an appendix, and an adequate index. Mr. Randall is to 
be complimented upon his placing the materials relating to Ann 
Rutledge in an appendix. 


J.O. M. 


Lake Ontario. By Arthur Pound. The American Lakes Series. 
Edited by Milo M. Quaife. (Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill 
Company, 1945. 384p. $3.50.) 


Mr. Pound, former state historian of New York, has written 
an entertaining account of the smallest of the five great lakes and 
of the surrounding territory with its euphonious Indian names— 
Oswego, Oneida, Onondaga and Ontario. This region was the 
home of the Five Nations, the Iroquois Confederation which 
dominated the entire area and figured so largely in the wars and 
politics of the British and French as these European nations ex- 
panded into the lake area. The author gives an interesting ac- 
count of the various Indian tribes and advances the theory that 
the Hurons and Iroquois, originally one people, migrated from 
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the Southwest northward through the Mound Builder territory 
in Ohio and on to the eastern lakes country. 

Lake Ontario is very deep, but more than two thirds of its 
waters lie below sea level so that surface disturbances are not so 
quick to rise on this lake as on the others. Mr. Pound describes 
the lake and the lands around it interestingly and with evident 
personal pleasure. His chapter on Niagara Falls and the sensa- 
tion seekers who have braved its waters is entertaining. 

It has been Lake Ontario’s fate, as compared to the other 
lakes, to be always left behind in the main stream of commerce 
and migration from east to west. Her geographical position has 
made it necessary for all the railroads and canals and natural 
arteries of commerce to be built just far enough south of her 
shores to leave her sitting quietly by. Lake Ontario’s southern 
harbors are open two weeks or more earlier than the ports of the 
other lakes and the Welland Canal has been expanded to accom- 
modate large ships. Most of the traffic, however, is from north 
to south across the lake rather than from west to east in the main 
flow of commerce. 

During the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries, Lake 
Ontario was important as the highway over which the French 
traveled to dominate the Iroquois tribes and maintain French 
power in the interior. Mr. Pound gives the impression that after 
this early period of expansion and the colonial wars, Lake On- 
tario was left to develop more or less alone. This she has done 
very successfully with such world famous industries as Eastman 
Kodak and Bausch and Lomb at Rochester, huge power plants 
at Niagara and on the Canadian side, pleasant resort towns all 
around the lake shores, and thriving Toronto and Kingston on 
the Canadian shore. The author's chapters on the development 


of British policy and government in Canada are particularly in- 
teresting. 


Mr. Pound has written in a very lively and entertaining 
style and makes the reader feel the dynamic forces present in the 
development of this region. Some may think he has devoted too 
much space to the colonial wars and the exciting incidents which 
occurred on and around the lake in that period; his treatment 
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tends to leave the reader with the feeling that Lake Ontario’s life 
ended with the mid-nineteenth century. However, he has handled 
his material in such a scholarly and entertaining way that Lake 
Ontario is a most welcome addition to the American Lakes Se- 
ries. This volume has a comprehensive index and excellent pic- 
tures, some of which, however, are inserted without particular 
reference to the text. M. G. S. 


The Correspondence of Bayard Taylor and Paul Hamilton Hayne. 
Edited with an introduction and notes by Charles Duffy. 
(Baton Rouge, Louisiana State University Press, 1945. I1Ip. 
2.00. ) 

This book, published in November, 1945, is an editing of the 
correspondence between Hayne and Taylor covering the period 
of 1859 to 1878. Twenty-seven letters by Hayne to Taylor are 
here produced for the first time and nineteen letters by Taylor to 
Hayne, four of which have never been published previously and 
eight only in fragmentary form. Their chief value is in their 
reflecting contrasts between the two men of letters, one from the 
North and the other from the South, during the post-war period. 
The originals of the Hayne’s letters are in the Bayard Taylor 
Collection at Cornell University. The Taylor letters come from 
scattered sources. The editor is associated with the University 


of Akron. rm. bs 


The United States: 1865-1900: A Survey of Current Litera- 
ture with Abstracts of Unpublished Dissertations. Edited 
by Curtis W. Garrison, Roger W. Shugg, et al. Vol. III. 
(Fremont, Ohio, The Rutherford B. Hayes-Lucy Webb 
Hayes Foundation, 1945. vii + 403 p. Front.) 


Recently Dr. Clarence P. Gould, of Youngstown College, 
challenged the historical profession with an essay, entitled “His- 
tory—A Science?” published in the December, 1945, issue of the 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review. He charges that history 
as it is written today is in general “worthless antiquarianism.” 
Historians, he points out, “have not assumed the duty of inter- 
preting their history into general laws, forecasts of the future, 
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or practical policies.... They are in no way seeking any con- 
crete values in the past they study.” The book review, he main- 
tains, should work as a check upon the scientific historian’s pro- 
duction. Out of repeated writings, checking, and re-checking, 
values and policies in human affairs can be discovered. 

From this point of view the United States: 1865-1900 is a 
valuable aid to American historians. But it can be more worth- 
while. I find, in reading the editor’s prefatory statement, that 
the meaning of the word “contribution” as applied to assessing 
historical writings is vague. The editor recognizes this fact him- 
self in his statement, and promises that in volume V he will try 
to produce a “cumulative volume, going into the problem of 
knowledge from an academic and also from a civic point of 
view.” 

The goal of the Hayes Foundation’s Survey is an eminently 
worthy one. That is, by statement and by implication, to achieve 
an evaluation of historical production in a definite field. Out of 
such an evaluation should come the elimination of worthless writ- 
ings, the provision of a source for the meat of contributions, and 
the enforcement of standards in historical research and writing. 
But the goal has not been reached in any of the three volumes, 
for there are not sufficient common values for judgment. This 
is no charge that the Survey is useless. It is worthwhile as a 
classified bibliography; its appraisements add further checks to 
the reviews in professional journals; and its introductory essays 
and other features offer valuable historical data. 

Perhaps the Hayes Foundation, with its good start, has the 
opportunity to do a real experiment in historical criticism. Cer- 
tainly some foundation or institution ought to start the ball roll- 
ing. This calls for an analysis and re-interpretation of the pur- 
poses of history in terms of the modern world. If the only aim 
of history is to dig the facts of the past out of dirty, musty attics, 
and to fit those facts into a jig-saw puzzle of the past, then the 
appraiser’s job is little more than an investigation of the author’s 
railroad tickets, his work clothes, and his ability to read and 
write. These will reveal his sources, the thoroughness of his 
searches, and his talent and efficiency. 
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If, on the other hand, the historian’s purpose is to analyze 
the past and present in terms of the future conduct of human af- 
fairs, as Dr. Gould suggests, then the appraiser must fix his crit- 
ical apparatus upon new standards. 

It may be, from the point of view of modern knowledge, that 
one of the higher standards of criticism is the social utility of a 
study. The question may be, “Is a writing a mere catalog of 
fact and inter-relation, or does it achieve as well the role of guide 
and leader in human affairs?” Dr. Gould has pointed out that, 
whether the historian intends it or not, the public draws upon 
history in determining the rules and values in human relation- 
ships. The result, as the historian knows, is often misquotation 
or misunderstanding of facts and misinterpretation of the rela- 
tionships of those facts. If the historian can recognize this, then 
he must be capable of providing the guidance and leadership so 
sorely needed. 

To play a useful role in the educational field, to fulfill his 
responsibilities to society, to guarantee his own livelihood, the 


historian may have to broaden his sights and give more practical 
assistance in political and economic life. These are considera- 
tions for any reviewer or institution whose project is the ap- 
praisement of historical research and writings. 5. i. &. 


Plainville, U. S. A. By James West. (New York, Columbia 

University Press, 1945. 238p. $2.75.) 

Under the pseudonym “James West’, one of America’s an- 
thropologists, Carl Withers, writes an analysis of everyday life 
in a typical rural American community. The materials on which 
the book is based were collected between June, 1939, and August, 
1940, and during July and August, 1941, as part of a larger re- 
search project on acculturation, financed by the Social Science 
Research Council of Columbia University, and directed by Pro- 
fessor Ralph Linton, chairman of the Department of Anthro- 
pology. 

More than a year was spent in a small town in the middle of 
the United States collecting material which the author has used 
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effectively, not statistically, not academically, but informally and 
descriptively. Many mid-western towns were examined, but re- 
jected in the author’s search for Plainville, U. S. A., until one 
day, quite by accident, he found such a place. It answered all 
his research requirements. It was a community quite unspoiled 
by many modern forces which have so materially and spiritually 
changed countless former Plainvilles. His first reaction to Plain- 
ville was that life there was simple indeed, and that there was free 
exchange with little or no complexities, but the twentieth century 
had made more inroads than the author anticipated. He had to 
work fast, for even then a new highway was contemplated which 
would border Plainville and connect it with the larger towns and 
cities on the “outside.” Erosive agents were already at work 
breaking down and changing a social structure which had been 
so common to so many rural American towns. The author, how- 


ever, seems to take sly delight in this discovery, and makes the 
most of it. 


The automobile, the mail-order catalogue, the vocational agri- 
culture teacher, the W. P. A., Mr. West felt were some of the 
erosive forces at work in Plainville. These are only a few which 
he treats interestingly and in great detail, almost microscopically 
analytical. Month after month was spent interviewing people of 
all classes and walks of rural and semi-urban life, people of the 
neighboring hill as well as the prairie country. Mr. West’s 
greatest single problem was in gaining the confidence of his sub- 
jects. Hours were spent with farmers, the garage man, the local 
barber, the ministers, the banker, the storekeeper, the school 
teachers, and countless other folk who made the warp and woof 
of the village. All were questioned and drawn out in conversa- 
tion. There is scarcely a facet of Plainville life which Mr. West 
hasn’t carefully searched and reported. He takes the Plainville 
citizen from the “cradle to the grave.” 

The book, of course, is written primarily for the anthropolo- 
gist, the social scientist, the geographer, the historian, and those 
general readers interested in rural people. It also touches on 
related fields of psychology, rural economics, and folk-lore. West 
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paints the Plainville canvas in a candid style, portraying the con- 
stant dissonance emerging from the community’s attempt to rise 
to the harmony of modern times. 

The author tells the reader that “education” is Plainville’s 
greatest need. ‘Since there are millions of ‘Plainvillers’ in 
America, the problem of Plainville is the problem of America.” 


— R. C. W. 


The Adena People. By \Wm. S. Webb and Charles E. Snow. 
University of Kentucky Reports in Anthropology and Archae- 
ology. Vol. VI. (Lexington, University of Kentucky, 1945. 
3690p. Illus. $3.00.) 

The Adena Indians who lived in the Ohio Valley region per- 
haps one thousand years ago were a people of medium stature 
with broad heads which were flattened in back. This flattening 
resulted from the practice of the people of binding the heads of 
their babies to a cradle board. These people buried their rulers 
or important personages in log tombs, but cremated :the remains 
of the common people. Burials were commonly made on the 
floors of houses and covered with small mounds. The houses 
were then destroyed by burning, and larger mounds were erected 
over the entire house area. These Indians apparently practiced 
agriculture to a considerable extent, raising corn, sunflower seed, 
squash and tobacco. They made pottery, used copper for orna- 
ments and wove cloth from vegetal fibers using a number of 
weaving techniques. 

All of these facts, and many others, are brought out by the 
authors of the latest archaeological publication of the University 
of Kentucky. Webb and Snow present a comprehensive picture 
of the Adena Culture as it occurs in Kentucky and attempt to 
establish the theory that this culture was ancestral to the Hopewell 
Culture of Ohio. It is the first general account of the Adena 
Culture to appear since Greenman’s analysis of 1932, and contains 
a great deal of new information resulting from recent explora- 
tions and research. For the first time a complete study of the 
Adena skeletal material has been made and the results presented 
to the public in a series of charts, tables and photographs. Snow 
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also measured and observed all of the Ohio Hopewell skeletal 
material preserved in the Ohio State Museum and in other insti- 
tutions. This study shows that Hopewell Man was basically a 
tall, long-headed individual of a type genetically distinct from 
Adena Man. About fifteen percent of the Hopewell skulls, how- 
ever, were similar to the Adena in being broad or round headed. 
The authors interpret these facts to indicate that the Adena 
Peoples mixed with the Hopewell Peoples and that the resultant 
culture was not only mixed physically, but that it came mainly 
from Adena sources. A considerable part of the volume is de- 
voted to assembling material pertaining to the Hopewell Culture 
in an effort to show that it developed from the Adena Culture. 
Some of the Kentucky Adena sites contained objects of Hopewell 
tvpe which seems to show that Early Hopewell was contempo- 
raneous with Late Adena. The volume also includes a section by 
James B. Griffin on Adena pottery and its relationship to Hope- 
well pottery and to pottery of other cultures in the southeastern 
United States. His ceramic studies do not support some of the 
conclusions of the main authors. 

The authors hold that the Adena People migrated from Cen- 
tral America or Mexico, bringing with them the general Adena 
assemblage of traits, and that in Ohio they became mixed with 
the Hopewell Peoples and that the culture that resulted was 
basically Adena in origin. The reviewer does not accept these 
conclusions as established, for many of the basic Adena traits 
seem to be of Northern Woodland origin as Griffin points out 
for the pottery complex. The Adena and Hopewell cultures have 
certain traits in common, but that the Hopewell Culture owes its 
basic traits to Adena and that it grew out of Adena is a theory 
that has not been proved by the authors. 

Although the volume is marred by numerous typographical 
errors, by errors of fact and interpretation, and by repetition of 
material, it is a valuable contribution to the archaeology of the 
region for it offers a new over-all picture of the Adena Culture. 
It is a book which will be a standard reference for archaeologists 
as well as one which will offer much of interest to the general 


reader. R. G. M. 
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